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OW dreadful and how innumerable are the contests which have arisen about religion ! 


And not only among the children of this world, among those who knew not what true 
religion was, but even among the children of God ; those who had experienced ‘‘ the khing- 


, 


dom of God within them ;’ 


who had tasted of ‘‘ righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 


Holy Ghost.” How many of these, in all ages, instead of joining together against the com- 
mon enemy, have turned their weapons against each other, and so not only wasted their 
precious time, but burt one another's spirits, weakened each other's hands, and so hindered 
the great work of their common Master! How many of the weak have hereby been offended ! 
how many of the lame turned out of the way! how many sinners confirmed in their 
disregard of all religion, and their contempt of those that profess it! and how many of ‘‘ the 


excellent ones upon earth’ have been constrained to ‘‘ weep in secret places !”’ 


What would not every lover of God and bis neighbor do, what would he not suffer, to 
remedy this sore evil -- to remove contention from the children of God ; to restore or preserve 
peace among them? What but a. good conscience would he think too dear to part with, in 
order to promote this valuable end ? And suppose we cannot ‘‘ make [these] wars to cease 
in all the world,” suppose we cannot reconcile all the chiidren of God to each other ; however 


let each do what he can, let him contribute, if it be but two mites, towards it. 


Happy are 


they who are able, in any degree, to promote ‘‘ peace and good-will among men,” especially 


among good men ; among those that are all listed under the banner of ‘‘ the Prince of Peace,” 


and are, therefore, peculiarly engaged, ‘‘ as much as lies in them, to live peaceably with all 


men.” 


Let us make all that allowance to others which, were we in their place, we would desire 


for ourselves. Who is ignorant of the amazing power of education? And who that knows 


it can expect a member of the Church of Rome either to think or speak clearly on this sub- 


ject ? And yet, if we bad beard even dying Bellarmine cry out, when he was asked, ‘‘ Unto 


which of the saints wilt thou turn ?”’ -- “* Fidere meritis Christi tutissimum’”’ -- ‘‘ It is 


safest to trust in the merits of Christ,” would we have affirmed that, notwithstanding his 


wrong opinions, he had no share in His righteousness ? 


— JOHN WESLEY. 
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DANGER TO LAITY 


Doctors Repudiate Prof. Atwater’s Theory of 
Food Value for Alcohol 


Testimony that the Text-Books are Accurate 


HE American Medical Association has 
just held its annual meeting in St. 
Paul, Minn. During its sessions the 
American Medical Temperance Associa- 
tion, composed of eminent physicians and 
teachers in medical colleges, members of 
the American Medical Association, always 
holds one or more meetings tor the special 
purpose of promoting scientific study and 
investigation into the action of alcohol in 
health and disease. The meeting this year 
shows a great advance in the scientific 
study of alcohol and its action on the body. 
In the ten years of its existence its mem- 
bership has grown to over two hundred, 
and the number of papers and discussions, 
all ot a scientific and technical character, 
are increasing, so that literally this is the 
most authoritative organization studying 
the alcoholic question in this country. Of 
the ten papers read at the St. Paul meeting, 
three of them discussed Professor Atwater’s 
experiments and conclusions, then passed 
the following resolutions as the unanimous 
opinion of the Association: 


W HEREAS, the American Medical Temperance 
Association, the members of which are phy- 
Sicilans and medical teachers who have de- 
voted years to the study of alcohol and its 
effects, and who are conversant with the work 
done by scientific men the world over to 
determine the effects of alcohol when given 
in any quantity, have noted the teaching of 
Prof. W. O. Atwater, of Wesleyan University, 
upon the food and medical value of alcohol as 
set forth by him in the pages of the influential 
lay press, be it 
Resolved, That this Association utterly re- 

pudiates the pro-alcohbolic doctrine of the said 

Prof. W. O. Atwater as being contrary to the 

evidence deduced by scientific experimentation, 

and that his conclusions are unwarranted by 
the evidence resulting from his own experi- 
ments. Be it further 

Resolved, That this Association regards the 
teaching of Prof. W. O. Atwater as erroneous, 
and a source of danger to the laity insomuch as 
such teaching contributes towards the increased 
consumption of alcoholic beverages by giving 
supposed reason for their safe use. 

(Signed) 
N.S. DAvis, M: D., Pres., Chicago, Ill. 
T. D. CROTHERS, M. D., Sec., Hartford, Conn. 


Two other papers pointed out the evils 
from the use of cigarettes and tobacco on 
neurotics and young persons. One paper 
critically reviewed the school-book teach- 
ings on alcohol, sustaining their claim to 
scientific accuracy in nearly all the books 
used. 

The address ot both the president and 
vice-president described the folly ot efforts 
to check disease and degeneracy by ignor- 
ing alcohol as one ot the active causes, also 
the conflict ot experience with theory and 
tradition. The other papers read discussed 
the causes ot the popularity of alcohol asa 
beverage, and its danger in high altitudes; 
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also the substitutes for its use in medicine. 
The value and reliability of these papers 
is evident trom the tact that eight of the 
| ten authors are active emeritus professors 
in medical colleges. Four of them are 
| medical journalists, two of whom are in 
| active practice. 








Mrs. Eddy as a Poet 


“T° HE verses with which Mrs. Eddy, the 
**dear Mother” of Christian Scientists, 
closed her recent message to her followers 
should be preserved for its courageous dis- 
regard of rhythm. It appears to show that 
she has gc-ne beyond revolting from the evi- 
dence of the senses as to the existence ot 
pain, and has declared war against rhyme 
and music. Here is a stanza: 
*O the Love Divine that plucks us 
From the human agony ! 
O the Master’s glory won thus 
Doth it dawn on you and me? 
And the bliss of blotted out sin 
And the working hitherto — 
Shall we share it — do we walk in 
Patient faith the way thereto ?”’ 

We have always been somewhat diffident 
about animadverting upon the doctrines of 
Christian Science, tor such a labor has ap- 
peared a good deal like the attempt to 
sweep away a mist with a broom ; but when 
Mrs. Eddy composes poetry, we think that 
we know enough about the subject to say 
that a writer who makes “plucks us” 
rhyme with “ won thus,’ “ out sin” with 
‘walk in,” and “ hitherto” with “ thereto,” 
would do better to make prose the vehicle 
of her ideas. The most devoted adherent of 
Mrs. Eddy will find it difficult to believe 
that she is a poet, even though he admits 
that her claims to a prophetic mission have 
been completely established. Evidently 
there are ascertainable limits to her genius. 
— Watchman. 





Give it a Fair Trial 


DON’T believe the present law should 
be repealed until it has been given a 
fair trial. There has been a great deal of 
idle talk concerning the canteen. The 
army canteen, or exchange, or amusement 
room, as it is variously called, was at first 
simply a place where soldiers might con- 
gregate to play games and amuse them- 
selves. The sale of liquor was not allowed. 
The last act of Congress places the institu- 
tion back on the old tooting. I am not sure 
that Congress has made a great mistake in 
again prohibiting the sale of liquor. Our 
large manufacturers don’t find it necessary 
to provide places where their employees 
can congregate and drink. The railroad 
companies don’t. There is very little 
drinking among railroad men, and they 
seem to get along just as well.— LixzurT. 
GEN. NELSON A. MILES, in an Interview at 
Buffalo, June 14. 





What Becomes of Sin? 


N some way God bears man’s sins. 
Plainly there is a world of meaning in 
Calvary that has not yet been tathomed. 
Yesterday’s sins are a grievous weight, 
they are millstones about the neck. In the 
silence of the night, when conscience 
speaks, the story of sin seems written in 
letters of fire. And how shall a man be- 
come just before God? It is enough to 
know that God is love, that Christ’s atti- 
tude toward the publican and prodigal re- 
veals God’s eternal attitude toward all 
trangressors. He casts our sins behind His 
back. Though our sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be white as snow. God is just, and 
God is love. One red drop may “ encarna- 
dine the seas,’’ but God’s love is so vast 
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that the sea itself is but a drop that falls 
upon the hollow of His hand, and the love 
of God is broader than the measure of 
man’s mind. Reason cannot compass it. 
Dante said that the transgressor could es- 
cape his sin only by walking up red-hot 
marble stairs, but Christ answers that 


** God is love” and forgives, and as broken- 
hearted children we fall into the everlasting 
arms. For, ‘if we coniess our sins, God is 
taithtul and just to forgive cur sins and to 
cleanse us trom all unrighteousness.’’ — 
Newell Dwight Hillis. 





PAN-AMERICAN POINTS 


Every visitor tothe Pan-American Exposition 
is more than pleased, and even surprised at the 
wonderful display provided by the Exposition 
management. 

Not only are the buildings beautiful in line 
and color, but the stupendous electrical illumi- 


nations which at night decorate the great struc- 
tures are most dazzing in effect. 

From New England the lines of the Boston & 
Maine are the most direct to Buffalo. The serv- 
ice by this line is not only the quickest, but is 
the most complete and also the shortest. The 
route through Northern Massachusetts known 
as the Hoosac Tunnel or Deerfield Valley route 
is one of the most charming and picturesque in 
the country, and the rate to the Pan-American 
city or Niagara is exceptionally low. For tour- 
ists from Boston & Maine territory a particular 
advantage is the absence of a transfer across the 
city of ton, for Buffalo trains depart from 
the North Union Station. 

The General Passenger Department of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad Boston, has gotten 
out an attractive illustrated pamphlet on the 
Pan-American Exposition, which is sent free for 
the asking. 
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Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool 


New England, 11,600 tons, . . . July 17, Aug. 14 
Commonwealth (new), 13,000 tons, . July 31, Aug. 28 


Saloon, $75 upwards ; 2d saloon, #0 upwards ; 3d class 
at low rates. 


Apply to Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St. 
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Insurance at Cost 
For Methodist Churches and Ministers, unde: 
direction of 
THE NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH 
INSURANCE CO., 
of Chicago, Ill. 
Organized by the Board of Insurance. 


Applications are now being received on our 
Churches, Parsonages, Schools, and the property 





| of our ministers. Do not wait for present insur- 


ance toexpire. If now insured, date your ap- 
plications ahead. 

INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST, UNDER 
AN EXPERIENCED AND ECONOMIC- 
AL MANAGEMENT, UPON THE 
EASIEST POSSIBLE TERMS 

OF PAYMENT, AND 


Absolutely Safe 


Business confined to the choicest risks in the 
country, having nothing of moral hazard, ana 
without the uncertainties attending a misce)- 
.aneous business. 


NO ASSESSMENTS 
PREMIUSIS IN ANNUAL INSTALMENTS 
instead of 1n advance for a term of years. 
Profits divided pro rata each year. 


J. B. HOBBS, Pres. J. R, LINDGREN, Treas. 
HENRY C. JENNINGS, D. D., Vice Pres. 


HENRY P. MAGILL, Sec. and Mgr. 
57 Washington St., Chicago, Ili. 
Write Manager for terms and do not longer sup- 
port stock companies. 
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MINISTER WU THE ORATOR 


VERY significant occurrence on the 

Fourth of July, as viewed from the 
international standpoint, was the fact that 
Wu Ting Fang, the Chinese Minister, was 
the orator of the day at Philadelphia. A 
representative of the oldest and least pro- 
gressive nation at the Independence shrine 
of the youngest of world powers! It was 
a meeting of the Occident and the Orient. 
The occasien was the first Independence 
Day of the twentieth century, and it 
found the United States at the age of 125 
the marvel of the world in matters per- 
taining to development and progress. It 
also found China, after a slumber of thirty 
centuries, rising into a new national life 
and giving tokens of latent power and 
capabilities that prophesy peace and pros- 
perity. America and China are insepa- 
rably linked together by the irresistible 
powers of ‘‘ destiny ’’ and commerce. Min- 
ister Wu seemed to feel something of this 
as he gave utterance to the following: 
‘“‘Commerce has recently brought the 
people of the earth into closer relations 
than ever before. Events which take 
place even in far-off lands can no longer 
be viewed with indifference. This truth 
has lately been brought forcibly home to 
the American manufacturer... . It is 
well known that North China is a large 
consumer of American cotton goods, The 
recent disturbances in that quarter of the 
empire have so injuriously affected the 
cotton industry of the Southern States that 
many cotton producers are threatened with 
serious loss, if not with ruin. The welfare 
of one nation is thus curiously linked with 
the welfare of another. The day is not far 
distant when love of country will be 
secondary to love of humanity as a vir- 
tue.’”’ Mr. Wu was listened to with close 
attention by a large crowd. There was 
some opposition to him as the orator, and 
threats of an attack had been made, but 
the day passed off without the slightest 
attempt being made to injure the distin- 
guished gentleman from China. 





FREE TRADE IN PORTO RICO 


7 ‘HE Porto Rican Assembly, in session 

at San Juan, celebrated the Fourth 
of July by passing a free trade resolution, 
which was promptly signed by Governor 
Allen. Cheers greeted the announcement 
that the Governor had affixed his signa- 


ture. The free trade legislation is in con- 
formity with a provision of the Foraker 
act, which specifies that as soon as the 
island is able to support its government 
from the revenue derived from local taxa- 
tion it is at liberty to have free trade. This 
has been accomplished to the utmost sat- 
isfaction of all concerned. The Assembly 
asked that the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent declaring free trade in force, as re- 
quired by law, be made on July 25, as that 
day has been designated as a legal Porto 
Rican holiday in commemoration of the 
anniversary of the landing of the Amer- 
ican flag. This is the most important ac- 
tion taken in Porto Rico since the inaugu- 
ration of Governor Allen. 





> 
TEA IN THE UNITED STATES 


XPERIMENTS in tea-raising are be- 
ing condu:ted with very encourag- 
ing results by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Tea plants are imported from 
China, Ceylon and Japan, and distributed 
among the Southern States from the Caro- 
linas to California for experimental pur- 
poses. Two tons of tea of such fine quality 
were grown at Summerville, 8.C., that 
New York capitalists have formed a syn- 
dicate and bought 6,000 acres of land in 
that State which they will devote to tea- 
farming. With the imported machinery 
in use in South Carolina the black prod- 
uct can be transformed into green tea in 
one hour. If the industry develops as 
rapidly as Secretary Wilson expects, it 
will afford employment to many people, 
besides saving a large amount of money to 
tea-users throughout the country. Young 
people and self-supporting women can be 
used advantageously in picking the leaves 
and preparing the tea for the market. 
Special machinery will be needed, which 
can be made in this country. 





RAILWAY PENSION PLAN 


‘T’HE press generally is commending 

the pension plan of the [Illinois Cen- 
tral Railway by the operation of which 
two hundred employees were recently re- 
tired from active service and provided 
with comfortable allowances for their sup- 
port. The pension is based on the average 
monthly pay during the ten years of serv- 
ice previous to retirement, the rate being 
one per cent. each month of the average 
monthly pay for each year of total service. 
Thus if a man has been with the road 
forty years and his average pay during the 
last ten years has been $100 per month, 
his pension would be 40 per cent. of $100, 
or $40 per month. Seventy years is the 
age limit at which all may be retired, al- 
though there is provision for retirement at 
61 if the pension board finds that an em- 
ployee is incapacitated at that age. This 
pensioning system is said to be the most 
liberal yet adopted by any corporation. 


Aside from any humanitarian considera- 
tions the plan will undoubtedly prove to 
be a profitable one for the company be- 
cause it will insure the continuous service 
of a desirable class of men. 





INAUGURATION OF GOVERNOR TAFT 


N compliance with previous announce- 
ments, on July 4 Hon. William H. 
Taft was inaugurated Governor of the 
Philippines, and General Chaffee suc- 
ceeded General MacArthur as Military 
Governor, in the presence of a mixed 
throng of Filipinos and Americans. The 
oath of office was administered to Gov- 
ernor Taft by Chief Justice Arellano, after 
which the guns of Fort Santiago fired a 
salute. In his inaugural address the Gov- 
ernor said that of the twenty-seven prov- 
inces organized the insurrection still exists 
in five. Sixteen additional provinces are 
reported free from insurrection, but they 
have not yet been organized. Four prov- 
inces are now ready for civil government. 
He expressed a reasonable hope that Con- 
gress would provide a tariff that would 
assist in the development of the Philip- 
pines instead of an application of the 
American tariff. There is an unexpended 
balance of $3,700,000 in the insular treas- 
ury and an annual income of $10,000,000. 
A feature of the address was that, on 
Sept. 1, the commission would be in- 
creased by the appointment of three na- 
tive members. At that time four depart- 
ments will be created — Interior, Com- 
merce, Justice and Finance, Public In- 
struction. At the conclusion of the serv- 
ices Governor Taft read a congratulatory 
message from President McKinley. 





AMERICAN HIGHWAYS 


} is estimated by experts who have 
made a study of the subject that 
American highways are of such an infe- 
rior character that it costs farmers more 
to haul the products of the soil fifteen 
miles by wagon than it does to convey 
them two hundred and fifty miles by 
rail. In Europe and England the 
highways are superb, making it possi- 
ble to go almost anywhere with a bicy- 
cle or an automobile. Bicycle riders 
and owners of automobiles are a strong 
factor in this country in the rapidly in- 
creasing agitation for good roads. The 
best feature of the movement, however, 
is the attention that is being given to the 
matter by the Government. The Public 
Roads Inquiries Bureau, a branch of the 
Department of Agriculture, is magnify- 
ing its importance in a most commend- 
able manner. Director Dodge of this 
branch, assisted by individuals interested 
in the improvement of our public high- 
ways, has inaugurated a system of dem- 
oustration in making good roads which 
appears to be capable of great possibil- 
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ities. To this end the ‘‘Good Roads”’ 
train was made up, the details of which 
were described in these columns at the 
time the train started for the South. The 
actual construction of strips of good road 
in a number of centres has shown the 
people what can be done with the mate- 
rial they happen to have at hand. So 
successful was the work of the trial train 
that others will be sent into other sec- 
tions of the country. Mr. Dodge thinks 
the outcome will eventually be a splendid 
system of American highways. 





KING EDWARD’S TITLE 


BILL will be shortly introduced in 
the English Parliament changing 
the title of the King so as to more clearly 
recognize his sovereignty over the entire 
British Empire. At present his title is, 
‘Edward, by the grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India.’’ Representations have 
been made by Canada and Australia ask- 
ing for recognition. The new bill is the 
outcome of the appeal from these colonies. 
No announcement is made as to what 
reference will be made to South Africa. 
A singular coincidence is noted in con- 
nection with the proposed expansion of 
the King’s title. It isexactly one hundred 
years since the last change was made. 
Up to that time the title of George III. 
was, ‘ King of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland, Duke of Brunswick-Luneburg, 
etc., Defender of the Faith.’’ 





FAMOUS DISPATCH TO DEWEY 


i, a recent speech Secretary Long of 
the Navy stated that he was not 
the author of the famous dispatch order- 
ing Dewey to proceed to Manila and cap- 
ture or destroy the Spanish fleet, although 
it was transmitted in his name. He said 
that it was written by some subordinate 
in his department and brought to him for 
approval. A late message from Washing- 
ton states that the original draft of the mes- 
sage was prepared by Lieut. H.H. Whittle- 
sey, in accordance with directions given 
by Rear Admiral Crowninshield at his 
desk in the Bureau of Navigation. The 
draft was handed to Secretary Long by 
the latter, and the secretary in turn read it 
to the President, who directed him to sign 
it. Lieut. Whittlesey and E. D. Calla- 
han, a clerk in the Bureau of Navigation, 
and subsequently secretary of the War 
Board, rendered the message into cipher, 
after which the original draft was de- 
stroyed. [A later dispatch credits Rear 
Admiral Crowninshield with being the 
author of the message, and that Lieuten- 
ant Whittlesey merely rendered it into 
cipher for transmission as a cablegram. | 





POPE AND THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS 


66 ONSOLE yourselves in God. The 

Pope and the whole Catholic 
world are with you.’’ With these words 
the pontifex maximus of the Roman 
Church cheers the superiors and generals 
of the religious orders and institutions in 
France. His holiness is much affected by 
the recent action of the French govern- 
ment. Additional information reveals 
the extensive reach of the new law. One 
provision is that persons who have not 
been educated in the public schools of the 
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state shall be deemed unfit to occupy any 
military, naval, or civic position drawing 
a government salary. The force of this 
can be readily understood when it is 
known that education is largely in the 
hands of the institutions controlled by 
Jesuits. Another provision forbids the 
operation of institutions that are under 
the control of superiors residing outside of 
France. Several newspaper messages an- 
nounce that the Jesuits especially will 
seek a new field in the United States and 
South America. A telegram from Paris 
states that, since the passage of the asso- 
ciations bill, $20,000,000 of French money 
have been invested in the construction of 
monasteries in Belgium. Inasmuch as 
the orders hold property valued at nearly 
$800,000,000, they will have no difficulty 
in obtaining capital for a new start on the 
American continent, should they decide 
to come this way. 





IMPORTANT POSTAL REGULATIONS 


FTER extended inquiries among 
publishers, Postmaster General 
Smith will soon put into force revised 
regulations designed to exclude from the 
mails publications which obtain circula- 
tion by offers of merchandise or guessing 
contests that are considered fraudulent in 
character. Such periodicals are carried 
at the rate of one cent per pound, which 
was made for the benefit of legitimate 
newspapers. It is estimated that the Gov- 
ernment suffers a direct loss of $60,000,000 
per year from this class of mail matter. 
There are many publications that ‘‘ buy ”’ 
circulations by giving away premiums 
to subscribers, and making up the loss in 
the advertisements. Other publications 
enjoying the pound rate are really pub- 
lished in the interest of some institution or 
firm as a part of their advertising system. 
Publishers of books mailed as serials will 
be directly affected. There is much interest 
as to how the rules will affect publications 
which offer premiums to old subscribers 
for securing new ones, as distinguished 
from papers that offer inducements di- 
rectly to the subscribers. 





PRESERVATION OF AMERICAN FORESTS 


a pptenagen weeks ago a description was 
given in these columns of the atten- 
tion bestowed upon forest preservation in 
India, with the suggestion that the 
United States could well afford to pursue a 
similar course. It is now fitting to call 
attention to the American Bureau of For- 
estry, which came into existence with the 
new fiscal year, to take the place of the 
Division of Forestry in the Department of 
Agriculture. This bureau will have 
charge of the 46,000,000 acres of public 
timber land which have been set aside in 
thirty-eight reservations by Presidents 
Harrison, Cleveland and McKinley. The 
purpose of the bureau is to protect, develop 
and extend the growth of timber in the 
United States. It bears a vital relation- 
ship to agriculture because the secretion 
of water in the ground depends almost en- 
tirely upon the presence of trees. Many 
rivers and smaller streams have been in- 
jured by the wholesale cutting of timber 
from the land whence they rise. The 
bureau is in charge of Mr. Gifford Pin- 
chot, a graduate, of Yale, who has made a 
profession of forestry. He studied in this 
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country and in Europe, and has been the 
moving power in the late Division of 
Forestry and an active agent in securing 
the formation of the new bureau. He has 
$185,000 at his disposal for the current 
year — more than double the amount ap- 
propriated for this purpose last year. 





SECRET OF DAMASCUS STEEL 


OVERNOR SHAW of Iowa, whose 
name is familiar to the readers of 
this paper, has just paroled 8S. R. Dawson, 
an aged prisoner, who for five years has 
carried with him in jail the secret of two 
valuable arts — that of making Damascus 
steel and of hardening copper. Dawson 
spent most of his life on these problems. 
In 1895, just as he was about to realize 
complete success, he murdered. a young 
man who eloped with his daughter. For 
this he was sent to the penitentiary for 
ten years. Previous to the crime the 
Damascus Steel, Company was formed for 
the purpose of making steel by the new 
process. Instead of trusting the Com- 
pany with the secret of manufacture, 
Dawson locked the formule in a safety 
deposit vault and took the key to jail. 
Lately he has been in declining health, 
and fearing his sudden death and the 
possible loss of the secret, the Company 
sought and obtained his release. One 
strong reason was that the formule, 
which had been seen by a member of the 
Company at the time it was locked up, 
could not be deciphered by an ordinary 
man. Dawson is now sixty-five years of 
age. It is expected that the Company 
will soon be in possession of the coveted 
secret. 





MORE WARSHIPS FOR ENGLAND 


RNOLD FORSTER, secretary of 

the British Admiralty, has laid be- 

fore the House of Commons descriptions of 
the new warships that will be commencec 
this year. The list comprises three battle- 
ships of a new, improved class, six cruis- 
ers of the ‘‘ Monmouth”’ class, and ten 
improved torpedo boat destroyers. They 
will be terrible engines of destruction. 
The dimensions of the battleships are im- 
pressive. They will be of 16,500 tons, 
indicated horse power 15,000, speed 184 
knots, and 420 feet in length, twenty feet 
longer than the “ Formidable’ type — 
making them the largest battleships ever 
built. The armament for both forward 
and rear isthe same, consisting of two 12- 
inch guns, two 9.2-inch guns, and two 6- 
inch guns. The 6-inch guns will be 
enclosed in a battery with 7-inch armor. 


The armor belt of the ships will be eight — 


to nine inches thick. They will be named 
“King Edward,’ ‘“ Dominion,’ and 
‘*Commonwealth.’’ The cruisers will be 
of 5,800 tons, and will have a speed of 
23 knots. In the matter of general equip- 
ment there will be several innovations. 
For instance, all the new ships will be 
fitted with wireless-telegraphy instru- 
ments, as will also all other British war- 
ships as they come in for repairs. The 
best type of boiler that can be found will 
be installed. The government is watch- 
ing with deep interest a German experi- 
ment of combining cylindrical and water- 
tube boilers in the same vessel. It is the 
opinion of the experts in charge of the 
construction of the new warships that 
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they will compare favorably with any now 
being built by any European power. 





WILL RUN FOR THE SENATE 


HERE is something refreshing about 
the conduct of Hon. Charles G. 
Dawes, Comptroller of the Currency. He 
has a very commendable aspiration to en- 
ter the United States Senate from the State 
of Illinois, as the successor of Hon. Will- 
iam EK. Mason, whose term will expire 
March 4, 1903. Mr. Dawes is perhaps not 
the first man who has desired this honor 
while serving either the State or the Gov- 
ernment in another capacity, but, so far as 
is known, he is one of the very few men 
who have deliberately let go of one good 
paying office to make a fight for another. 
Realizing that a successful senatorial cam- 
paign will require all of his time, Mr. 
Dawes has tendered his resignation to 
President McKinley, to take effect Oct. 1. 
American politics is elevated several de- 
grees by this act. Other office-holders 
* will hereafter feel abashed to cling to one 
office while struggling to win ‘* something 
better.’”” Mr. Dawes is entitled to com- 
mendation for his courage and honesty. 





A DELUGE OF FROGS 


CCORDING to a dispatch to the 
New York Jvribune from Ithaca, 
N. Y., the residents of that intellectual 
city are suffering from a plague of frogs. 
They are so numerous that’ they 
impede travel on the railroad and 
on the sidewalks in the lower part 
of the city. A train bound for Auburn 
was delayed because the crushed frogs on 
the track hindered the wheels from grip- 
ping the rails. They also interfered with 
traffic on a branch of the street-car line. 
In some parts of the city they have in- 
vaded houses and gardens and have ac- 
cumulated in vacant lots. There is much 
difference of opinion as to where the 
frogs came from. The more credulous in- 
sist that they fell during recent heavy 
rains, while others are of the opinion that 
they came from the swamps south of 
Renwick. There are many pools there 
affording ample facilities for the produc- 
tion of tadpoles. 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION 


HE Twentieth International Conven- 
tion of the Christian Endeavor 
Society began in Cincinnati on Saturday, 
and closes on Wednesday of this week. 
The attendance was the largest on record. 
The sessions were held in three large audi- 
toriums and a large hall, which were 
arranged on the old expositions grounds 
adjoining Washington Park and Elm 
Street. There was also a large platform in 
Washington Park for overflow open-air 
meetings. Elaborate programs were 
carried out. A special feature was a chorus 
of 1,200 voices in each auditorium. The 
choruses were assisted by soloists. The 
report of General Secretary Baer showed 
that the membership has increased to 
nearly four millions. The societies have 
grown from 16,274 in 1891 to 61,427 in 1901. 
Since last July the net gain has been 2,000 
societies. There are National Christian 
Endeavor Unions in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, Australia, France, Spain, Ger- 
many, South Africa, India, China, Mexico, 
and Japan. The secretary also reports 
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that in the last twelve months 160,000 
young people have joined the church from 
the ranks of the Endeavor Societies. Presi- 
dent Clark enthusiastically urged the 
formation of a great religious “ trust ’’ by 
the unification of all Christians. Dr. Clark 
was presented with a memorial letter from 
the Congregational rally as an expression 
of the appreciation of Congregationalists 
for what he had done for that denomina- 
tion. The letter was signed by educators, 
civilians, editors, missionaries, pastors and 
business men. Hereafter the international 
convention will be held biennially. The 
States have been asked to do likewise. 





INJUNCTION AGAINST STRIKERS 


VERY importaut injunction affect- 

ing strikers has been granted by 
Judge Stone, of Cleveland. The men of 
the Cleveland Punch and Shear Com- 
pany, while on a strike, attempted to in- 
terfere with the workmen who had taken 
their places. The company applied for an 
injunction, which was granted. The 
order of the court prohibits the strikers 
from picketing or paroling the vicinity of 
the works, from guarding the company’s 
gates or streets leading to the shops, from 
interfering in any manner either at the 
shops or their homes with the men now 
working, or to intimidate their relatives or 
families. While the injunction is called 
temporary, it is practically perpetual be- 
cause the term of its operation 1s not lim- 
ited. 


CONFERENCE OF CAPITAL AND LABOR 


HE announcement is made, as we go 
to press, that on Thursday of this 
week there will be a joint conference be- 
tween the highest officials of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Steel Workers and 
the high officers of the iron and steel in- 
dustries at Pittsburg to discuss, and if 
possible decide, important questions 
affecting both labor and capital. Presi- 
dent Shaffer of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation has expressed the opinion that the 
threatened general strike in the mills of 
the United States Steel Corporation will be 
satisfactorily settled: Since the return of 
J. Pierpont Morgan there have been nu- 
merous rumors that he would bring about 
a settlement, although no authoritative 
statement from him has been published. 
It appears, however, that some powerful 
influence has been at work in order to 
bring the officials of the steel concerns to 
the point of being willing to discuss mat- 
ters with the leaders of the strike. The 
chief cause of irritation and resentment 
on the part of organized labor is generally 
the flat refusal of organized capital to 
meet in conference and seek a settlement 
by peaceful methods. 





MILLIONS FOR ART 


HE famous builder of locomotives, 
Jacob 8. Rogers, of Paterson, N. J., 

died last week, and in his will it was dis- 
eovered, much to the great surprise of all 
concerned, that he had left the bulk of 
his estate, estimated at $5,000,000, to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York city. Inasmuch as he was a bach- 
elor, with numerous nieces and nephews, 
some of whom he remembered with very 
small bequests and others with nothing, 
there is prospect of a bitter legal fight be- 
tween the disappointed heirs and the Art 
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Museum. The Museum has appointed 
a committee, consisting of Joseph H. 
Choate, Robert W. Deforest and Elihu 
Root, to protect its legal rights. They 
have retained ex-Attorney General Griggs 
as special counsel. 





VACATION FOR THE CABINET 


OR the first timein three years the 
President and the Cabinet will en- 
joy an undisturbed midsummer vacation. 
President and Mrs. McKinley have gone 
to Canton, Ohio, where they will rest 
amid old home associations. Mrs. Me- 
Kinley is able to walk, but is far from be- 
ing strong. Although absent from Wash- 
ington, the President will be in close 
communication with affairs of the 
Government. Secretary Hay will spend 
the summer at his home in New Hamp- 
shire, Secretary Long is at Hingham on a 
six weeks’ vacation, and Secretary Root 
will soon join his family on Long Island. 
Secretary Gage, who has usually remained 
at his home in the outskirts of Washing- 
ton during the summer, will take a long 
vacation away from the city. 





JESUS AND THE RABBIS 


HILE the Annual Conference of 
American Rabbis was in session 
at Philadelphia last week the conference 
was brought face to face with this ques- 
tion: ‘‘Should the religion of Jesus be 
taught in Jewish theological schools ?’’ 
The matter had been in the hands of a 
committee for a year, and the report of 
this committee was adopted as expressin g 
the conviction of the Conference. There 
was much applause. The report was: 
‘‘ Dogmatically speaking, the position of 
Judaism in respect of the founder of 
Christianity is altogether negative as de- 
nying His divinity, though the pivot on 
which Christianity revolves, Jesus of 
Nazareth, has no place in Jewish theol- 
ogy. The conception of his historical 
position and of his significance in the de- 
velopment of religion is a matter of indi- 
vidual view and conviction, as is also the 
pointing out and application of the Jew- 
ish nature of many of the beautiful moral 
teachings attributed to Jesus; but these 
cannot form part of, nor be incorporated 
in, any official statement or declaration of 
Jewish belief.’’ 





OPENING OF INDIAN LANDS 


N Monday of this week President 
McKinley issued a_ proclamation 
opening the lands of the Kiowa, Comanche 
and Apache Indians in Oxlahoma for 
settlement on August 6. The proclama- 
tion establishes three new counties and 
opens 12,000 homesteads of 160 acres each, 
exclusive of reservations for Indians, mili- 
tary posts, schools, etc. Land will be 
awarded by a system of drawing described 
in detail in these columns some time ago. 
Applications may be filed on or after July 
10, and the drawing will take place on 
August 6. Is is estimated, however, that 
50,000 ** boomers ’’ will make a rush in the 
old way. Their leaders say the lottery 


plan is unconstitutional. They will locate 
in person, with the expectation of contest- 
ing the rights of those who obtain land by 
drawing. Applications for an injunction 
to restrain loval land officials from pro- 
ceeding with the opening has been filed 
with Judge Erwin, of El Reno, by friends. 
of the Indians. 
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THE ZEST OF LIFE 


]’ consists largely in the sense that 
everything is possible to us, though 
we may not be conscious of this, or define 
it in formal terms. It is a personal pos- 
session that cannot be relegated to another. 
It is the keen relish we have tor good 
things; the sparkle and tang in the cup of 
enjoyment our Fatber gives us. It may 
come from the simplest things — oftener 
does, indeed, than from any other. It be- 
longs to the young, and all who keep 
young in spirit in spite of increasing years. 
It goes with love and friendship, health 
and success, and with what is called good 
luck. But whatever else it springs from, 
there must be the sense, conscious or un- 
conscious, that everything is possible to us. 
We may not possess the good thing today, 
but it will come tomorrow, or next year, 
or in other years, and this hope often 
gives zest to the hardest present conditions. 

But when the senses lose their keenness, 
and friends die, and fortune forsakes us, 
and health takes wing, and all the 
springs of earthly delight go dry, it is nat- 
ural that zest also should go. The zest of 
life goes, while life itself continues. An 
empty shell, surely! 

It is natural, yet it does not always hap- 
pen. The real Christian keeps his zest 
when all the earthly springs have failed. 
Does not the secret of it lie in the sense, 
only surer and deeper than before, that 
everything is possible to us? And it is 
not merely an animal instinct ; it is a pro- 
found conviction. The dead friends are 
not dead, nor the lost fortune Jost, nor the 
failing senses dulled, nor the departed 
health flown. They are all only just 
ahead of us—possible tomorrow, sure 
tomorrow. To some, in whum this con- 
viction has taken deep and abiding root, 
they are present today. The tide of 
earthly joy may have ebbed far indeed, 
but the channel is not empty. It is even 
brimming over sometimes with a fresh, 
sparkling flood. 





THE SHOEMAKER IN THEOLOGY 


FS Reps years ago a shoemaker es- 
mA sayed the ro/e of art critic, and 
thereby made himself the representative 
of those who transcend their proper field. 
One of the ablest of our secular contem- 
poraries, in rash defiance of the wise 
proverb about the shoemaker and lis last, 
is given to dabbling in theological dis- 
cussion in a way which suggests that the 
shoemaker has taken to theology. The 
sad results of this misguided zeal lead us 
to fear that he has been haunting theo- 
logical bargain-counters where remnants 
and things out of style are disposed of, or 
else dealing with some inmate of the 
asylum for decayed theologians. 

The shoemaker’s latest deliverance 
formally concerns the Westminster Con- 
fession, for which apparently he holds a 
brief. He identifies the Confession with 
the teachings of Scripture, and then in- 
geniously argues that all who oppose it 
are, logically at least, enemies of the 
Word of God. To admit error in the Con- 
fession is to admit error in the Scriptures ; 
and this would be fatal to all super- 
naturalism and to Christianity itself. For 
‘such an admission destroys reverence 
for the supernatural authority of the Bible. 
The theologians who make it may be able 
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to split the hair with sufficient dexterity 
to satisfy themselves with their own 
expertness, but they do not convince the 
run of people that the Bible can be of God 
yet have man’s imperfections. If it is not 
wholly supernatural and absolute truth 
from God, men ask where is the basis for 
the religious faith and theology of Chris- 
tianity, for such knowledge cannot pos- 
sibly come except by revelation and in- 
spiration from God.’’ 

In other words, the Bible is worthless 
as a religious guide unless it be technically 
infallible. If the ass and the serpent did 
not speak, if the ax did not swim, we 
may not believe in Jesus Christ as the 
light of the world, nor accept His revela- 
tion of the Father. This is shoemakerism 
full-blown. 

Our shoemaker is several generations 
out of date. He is living in the period 
when logical deduction was thought to be 
the chief source and test of truth, and 
when ‘logical consequences’’ were the 
staple of polemic. More specificaily, he 
is puzzling over the problem of certainty 
and ultimate authority, which he evi- 
dently thinks is a matter of logic and 
demonstration. In all this he errs and 
strays from the way beyond anything 
possible to lost sheep. 

For this problem is purely academic and 
barren, and in modern quarters has long 
been shelved as idle and futile. Philos- 
aphy, to which the problem belongs, long 
since made the discovery that real and 
concrete certainty is always a matter of 
practical experience and not of specula- 
tion. Abstract discussion and consequence- 
making can go on forever ; but contact 
with reality gives the decision. For in- 
stance, the trustworthiness of the senses 
could be debated world without end ; and 
it we remained in the closet we should 
conclude that the senses could never be 
trusted, because we can lay down no cer- 
tain standard. But the matter settles it- 
self when we come out of the closet and 
use Our senses. Then we learn that though 
theoretically their authority is open to 
question, practically we can depend upon 
them. 

Philosophy has made the further discov- 
ery that concrete certainty in general has 
a complex root in life asa whole. There 
is no simple and single objective standard, 
labeled certainty, which may be mechan- 
ically applied for the testing of truth. The 
living mind itself, with its interests and 
tendencies and furniture of experience, is 
the only standard ; and this mind, in im- 
mediate contact with reality, attains to 
certainty about many things and ignores 
the skeptical challenge as an antiquated 
verbal contention. 

The application to the Scriptures is ob- 
vious. Their value and authority can be 
determined only in the concrete life and 
experience of the church. Syllogizing 
and fearsome logical consequences are as 
empty here as they arein the problem of 
knowledge in general. They make a show 
of rigor and vigor, but are only sound and 
fury, signifying nothing. 

And in addition to being concrete the 
problem is also complex. Those who 
would find the source of certainty and the 
seat of authority in the Scriptures alone, 
or the church alone, or reason and con- 
science alone, rather than in the complex 
and indivisible co-working of all these fac- 
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tors, should be reminded of the history of 
religious thought. The stiffest doctrine of 
Scripture inerrancy has not prevented 
warring interpretations; and those who 
would place the seat of authority in rea- 
son and conscience are forced to admit 
that outside illumination may do much 
for both. Even papal infallibility, which 
would seem to be a simple doctrine, ac- 
cording to a good Catholic lawyer means 
only that the Pope is the court of last re- 
sort. No mechanical religious staudards 
can save us from falling back on the com- 
plex life of the religious community as the 
real interpreter and judge. 

The short and easy method of the ver- 
balist and the peremptory decisions of the 
logical consequence-maker no longer carry 
conviction, but rather serve only as the 
occasion of a reminiscent and compassion- 
ate smile. We think the shoemaker in 
theology is as unedifying a being as 
Apelles found him in art. 





‘THE BLESSED LIFE” 


E are in receipt of another volume 
from the pen of Rev. Dr. Will- 
lam A. Quayle, published by our West- 
ern House (Jennings & Pye). It is u 
book of about three hundred pages, divided 
into fourteen chapters, covering these very 
timely and forcible subjects: ‘‘Chris- 
tianity’s Point of Power,’’ ‘‘ Christianity’s 
Theory,’”’ ‘‘Christianity’s Increment of 
Power,’’ ‘‘The Religio-Social Instinct of 
Christianity,’’ ‘‘Christianity and Law,”’ 
‘Christianity as Day Laborer,’’ ‘‘The 
Sanity of Christianity,’ ‘‘ Christianity 
and Thought Life,’ ‘‘The Aristocracy of 
Christianity,’’ ‘‘The Social Joy of Chris- 
tianity,’’ ‘‘The Centrality of God,’’ 
‘*Christianity’s World-Tie,’’ ‘‘ The Blessed 
Life,’’ ‘‘ The Immortal Society.’’ In Dr. 
Quayle’s recent volume upon ‘‘A Hero 
and Some Other Folk,’’ he demonstrated 
that he possessed literary qualities of a 
high order, reaching close if not quite 
to real genius in the art of conception 
and expression. Several noted literary 
critics outside of our denomination gen- 
erously accorded him this high meed of 
praise. It is true that sometimes there is 
an exuberance of language and figure, 
but these extravagances are willingly con- 
doned in view of the unusual average ex- 
cellence of his work. We read Dr. Quayle 
with much gratification, being soon 
caught in the swing and sway of his 
thought and feeling, and, forgetting to be 
critical, we only admire, worship with 
him, and often weep. We take this early 
opportunity to present the volume to our 
readers, hoping they will secure it and 
receive the benefit of its inspiration and 
power. 

In the chapter on ‘‘ Christianity’s Point 
of Power’’ occurs one of his personal 
references : 

“One of Jesus’ sayings which I wear on 
my breast as if it werea star of some royal 
order is, ‘He calleth His own sheep by 
name.’ Is anything more tender, or so 
tender? God calleth the stars by their 
names; but He named them. But our 
names are given by others than God. Yet 
so He calls us by name. I will thank Him 
for that mercy while I live. I recall an old 
German, whose tongue had not learned the 
mastery of our American speech, but 
whose heart and head had learned the 
blessed language of the kingdom of God: 
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and he, at a love-feast, rising in his place, 
said, brokenly, but with a sweet tenderness 
which had been gracious even in a woman: 
‘He «alls me by my name; for He calleth 
His own sheep by name. And I love Him 
—and He loves me—and I know Him— 
and He knows me—and He will say, now 
and some day—some good, good day 
[when he choked a little for holy laughter, 
mixed with tears], some day He will call 
me by my name in heaven, saying, “‘ Jacob, 
Jacob.”’ How sweet and accurate and 
profound withal was the old German’s 
theology; tor so Jesus ‘calleth His own 
sheep by name, and leadeth them out.’” 


Let the reader notice the forcible qual- 
ity of statement and expression in deal- 
ing with what most preachers would have 
put into theologic phrase, in the follow- 
ing paragraph, taken from the chapter on 
‘* Christianity’s Increment of Power: ”’ 


‘“*Now, if one were asked to name the 
special human marvel of Jesus’ plans as 
they shine out in the Gospel, I think it 
would be this: His use of man as he is, to 
lift him to what he isto be. Deranged man 
is like some jangled instrument of music, 
having in him the principles and all the 
principles of recovery to excellency and 
virtue, these being not destroyed, but dam- 
aged. Christ uses man’s normal faculties 
in recovering him to God. You find that 
Christ never made appeal to any faculty 
man was not accustomed to use in his 
daily lite—such as faith, self-sacrifice, 
devotion, love. This gospel invented no 
quality of soul, but redeemed all ot them 
— gave them a new birth, not physically 
but spiritually, and then directed them, 
or, a8 we may say, headed them toward 
God.” 

Yerhaps the most remarkable chapter 
for strength of thought and artistic de- 
scription and expression, is that upon 
the “ Religio-Social Instinct.’’ Here the 
writer has to do with the inspiration of 
great thoughts and their effect upon the 
Christian life. We regret that our space 
will not permit us to use at length ex- 
cerpts which we greatly admire. We 
have only room for a brief paragraph that 
will suggest his fundamental thought : 


‘““Great ideas are the heat of the soul. 
The law under which they operate is that 
of expansion. They, like heat, want room. 
Let them once enter the soul, and it will 
never be what it once was. They hate 
narrowness. Bring a man into contact 
with great ideas,and he somehow seems 
cramped for room. To himself he seems 
to be living in a prison, when he should be 
ina kingdom. He can scarcely breathe till 
he gets into larger quarters. The valley 
with its shadows is insupportable. He 
seems half suffocated, and longs for the 
mountain height and its invigorating at- 
mosphere. The all-important character- 
istic of a great idea is its capacity for the 
enlargement of the human soul. That is 
its mission.”’ 


There is in this chapter a description of 
asea voyage covering four pages — as fine 
as anything we ever saw from his pen. 
Dr. Quayle fairly revels as he describes 
the ‘‘ wideness of God’s mercy,’’ which is 
‘* like the wideness of the sea.’’ 

There are several ‘‘ Prayers’’ in the 
volume, published on pages preceding 
chapters. The one subjoined is a fair 
illustration of all and as pertinent to the 
subject in hand : 

“Our loving Father, we would bumbly pray, 


with the devout astronomer, that we might 
think Thy thoughts after Thee. They are so 
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high, so enthralling to the mind, so compelling 
to every worthy motion of the spirit, so dwarf- 
ing to the unworthy in us and about us, so fitted 
to our natures and our supernatures. Our 
heights are made for the gathering about them 
of the gracious clouds of Thy high thoughts. 
We bless Thee for our sight of Thy ways which 
are very wonderful, but in particular for the 
sight of Thyself, which equips our thought for 
flights and our love for sacrifice and devotion. 
May we pattern our thinking after Thine, so 
that it shall be pure and vigorous and predes- 
tined to noble ends! May we have the mind 
that was in Christ, whatever that great pbrase 
may mean! Keep us far removed from the 
ignoble, whether in thought or imagination or 
sport or friendship or occupation. May we be 
holy, and so free to turn our might to God's 
Own uses, we pray in Jesus’ hame! Ameo.” 


It is seldom that Dr. Quayle deals 
specifically with public evils. As an 
illustration of an exception we take the 
following from the chapter on ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity and Law:”’ 


“This writer’s presumption is that no 
party propagandism of temperance is the 
rapid way to secure the best results. We 
are apt to suppose that resolutions are 
actually achieving something. They are, 
in fact, practically useless, having been 
used so much and to such slight effect. 
They become so frequent as to become 
laughable. No resolution can abolish 
intemperance. No party statement against 
intemperance can abolish it. No law en- 
acted by Congress could abolish it unless 
public sentiment is sufficiently charged 
with antipathy to the liquor-traffic to en- 
force such laws. Let us look facts in the 
face. Let us.cease to be chimerical, and 
learn to be practical. Did the Fifteenth 
Amendment give the black man his rights? 
Any reasonably intelligent man knows it 
did not. In governmental theory it gave 
him a ballot; in fact it did not and cannot. 
The State government overrides the Federal 
government, and will do so until a sense of 
righteousness is fostered and grown in 
those States where the black-man-rule is 
imminent. Let this serve as an object- 
lesson to theorists and reformers. What is 
needed in temperance retorm is to push the 
battle to the gates, to vote for temperance 
in all parties, and not in one party.” 


In the chapter on “ The Aristocracy of 
Christianity ’’ appears this incident put in 
the setting so peculiar to Dr. Quayle : 


“T knew, years ago,a Swede woman, a 
stranger in a strange land, its language and 
its ways alike toreign to her. She never 
wore to the house of God other than a calico 
gown, but she felt none the worse tor that; 
nor was she the worse. There in God’s 
house, her God’s house, she sat with light 
unaccountable on her face. She caught 
only intermittently from the preacher a 
word she could understand, and then she 
looked a delight such as might shine in a 
woman’s face when her husband came from 
the battle-fields, battle-scarred, but her liv- 
ing husband yet; and when she caught 
sight of the Scripture truth upon the 
preacher’s lips she would shout ‘Glory!’ 
and she looked ‘ glory,’ too. Intellectually 
I knew she wore calico, but actually 
she always seemed to me to be clad in Tyr- 
ian purple, with a necklace of gems and 
wrought gold. You could not mistake her 
— she was the King’s daughter in disguise. 
Some day, when a little more light than or- 
dinary burns in her heart and on her face, 
she will be transfigured and her garments 
become glistening white, as no tuller on 
earth could whiten them, and she will fall 
in line with the sons of God who wave 
palms and wear crowns, and cry,‘ Holy, 
holy, holy!’ ” 


But we must stop. We have already 
exceeded the limits of our space. We 
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leave a half-dozen chapters untouched 
with marked paragraphs on many pages. 
The author’s finest piece of work as a lit- 
erary critic appears in the chapter on 
‘* The Centrality of God,’’ where he sharp- 
ly analyzes what he terms ‘‘ The English 
Doubt Poets ’’ — Shelley, Byron, Keats, 
and Matthew Arnold. 

We cannot forbear introducing from the 
last chapter, on ‘‘ The Immortal Society,’’ 
this unique description of the transfigu- 
ration of an aged Methodist minister : 


‘IT knew an aged minister ot the Gospel 
who, tor fifty-eight years or more, had, 
without interruption, preached the ‘ blessed 
gospel of the blessed God.’ He was old and 
his hair was very silvery. He had been 
valiant and gracious. He was a man of 
singular purity and manliness. To know 
him was to love him,and to know him 
Longer was to lovehim more. He lay dying, 
and I sat beside his bed. His had been elo- 
quent lips, but now his enunciation was in- 
distinct. I leaned my ear close to his lips 
and listened intently. He talked on ; his 
hands seemed to be knitting nervously to- 
gether, but I did not understand him. His 
hands were, in truth, repeating the un- 
speakable poetry of his life. Finally, 1 
caught his words, and they were these. He 
spoke brokenly, but was saying, ‘ Take— 
eat—this is— my — body — broken — for 
you;’ and what I had thought was nervous- 
ness inthe dying man of God was his hands 
breaking and passing the bread of life. 
Finally he said, ‘ lam —so — tired — [ can- 
not — dismiss — the people —I am—so 
tired.’ And his hands tell on the coverlid, 
and his lips ceased their babbling and were 
still. And in a little while he was sitting 
at the Lord’s table in heaven.” 


The pages abound in poetical quotations 
of the highest order and in multiplied 
references to historical and literary char- 
acters, The book is light, life, inspiration. 
We trust that we have awakened a desire 
for its possession. 





PERSONALS 





—Dr. and Mrs. W. F. McDowell and 
daughter have gone to Europe to remain 
until September. 


—Ohio Wesleyan University has desig- 
nated Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Chenoweth to be 
its missionary representatives in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

— Rev. Walter Morritt, S. T. B., Jacob 
Sleeper Fellow of Boston University, 
writes from Halle, Germany, that no less 
than nine representatives of Boston Uni- 
versity are now studying in that place. 


— Bishop Andrews has appointed Rev. 
Wm. McK. Hester, D.D., of New Albany, 
Indiana, to fill out the rest of the Confer- 
ence year as presiding elder of New Al- 
bany District, Indiana Conference, taking 
the place of Rev. J. E. Steele, deceased. 


— The Examiner ot New York is author- 
ity for the statement that “‘ Edward VII. of 
England will not allow the sale of liquor 
on any of his estates, and is reported to 
have recently requested Parliament to pass 
the bill now before it prohibiting the sale of 
liquor to minors.” 


— Leon H. Vincent, upon whom his Alma 
Mater, Syracuse University, has conferred 
its honorary degree ot Litt. D., is the eldest 
son ot Rev. B. T. Vincent, of Colorado 
Conterence. He has devoted himself with 
assiduity and success to literary work, and 
is well known for his lectures upon English 
and French literature. He is a frequent 
contributor to the Atlantic Monthly and 
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other periodicals, and his books, ‘** The 
Bibliotaph,” ‘‘ Hotel Rambouillet,”’ ** The 
French Academy,” and ‘* Corneille” are 
works of recognized merit. 


— Dr. W. A. Quayle has begun his pastor- 
ate ot Grand Avenue Church, Kansas City. 


— Dr. and Mrs. W. R. Clark and daughter 
have gone to Lyme Centre, N. H., for the 
summer. 


— Bishop and Mrs. McCabe were given a 
largely-attended reception by the Metho- 
dists of Omaha on July 5. 

—President McKinley and his wite 
reached Canton, 0., July 6. Mrs. McKinley 
stood the journey very well. 


— Mrs. Louise M. Warman, wife ot Rev. 
Henry Warman, died at Glendive, Mon- 
tana, ot paralysis, June 27, aged 43 years. 

— Rev. A. M. Rudisill, who has been in 
this country on turlough, will return to his 
missionary labors in India at the close of 
the Ecumenical Conference. 

—The Youngstown Telegraph ot July 2 
publishes in full the Fourth-ot-July ser- 
mon preached by Rev. C. H. Stocking, 
D. D., in Belmont Church, Youngstown, 
Ohio, Sunday evening, June 30. 

— Bishop Cranston has appointed Rev. 
Fred E. White, of Blue Earth, Minn., pre- 
siding elder ot Fairmount District, in place 
of Rev. G. H. Way, who was obliged to re- 
sign on account of ill-health. 


— Rev. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, the co- 
worker otf Moody, and a widely known 
evangelist, was stricken with heart trouble, 
July 5, at Winona, Ind., and his condition 
is reported to be very serious. 

— Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., of De- 
troit, formerly of this city, at the funeral of 
ex-Gov. H.S. Pingree, July 6, had a prom- 
inent part, speaking discriminatingly on 
the life and work of the deceased. 

— Prot. E. C. Lunn, of the department of 
astronomy at the University of Chicago, 
has received a call to the chair of astron- 
omy in Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., and has signified his acceptance. 

— Rev. M. G. Prescott, pastor of Park- 
man St. Church, Boston, recently com- 
pleted a three years’ post-graduate course 
of study in Taylor University, and at the 
Commencement in June received the de- 
grees of A. M. and Ph. D. 

— The church at large will greatly rejoice 
that Mrs. Bishop Goodsell, who has been 
seriously ill at Short Beach, Conn., is now 
pronounced out of danger. There is some 
doubt as to whether the Bishop will be 
able to attend the Ecumenical Conterence. 


— Rev. and Mrs. C. U. Dunning, of 
Franklin, N. H., through the generous 
kindness of Mr. Dunning’s brother, have 
just returned trom a very interesting and 
pleasurable visit to the Thousand Isl- 
ands and the Pan-American Exposition 
at Buffalo. 


— Rev. W. H. Meredith, of the Highlands 
Church, this city, has been invited to sup- 
ply the pulpit of Rev. Richard Glover, 
D. D.,ot Tyndale Baptist Church, Bristol, 
England, on two Sundays in August. Dr. 
Glover is one of the most prominent Non- 
conformist ministers in England. Bristol 
is Dr. Meredith’s native city. As his vaca- 
tion is a short one, he will not be able to 
attend all the services of the Ecumenical 
Conference in London. He will sail in the 
“Commonwealth,” July 31, in company 
with Bishop J. W. Hamilton. 

— The Philadelphia Methodist of last 
week says: ‘‘ We were greatly pleased to 
meet, in Park Ave. Church, on Sabbath 
evening last, our old triends, Rev. B. T. 
Vincent, D. D., and wife. Dr. Vincent has 
been visiting his old parishioners in Mauch 
Chunk, Pottsville and Philadelphia. He 
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preached in Mauch Chunk and lectured in 
Pottsville, greatly to the delight of the peo- 
ple.’ Dr. and Mrs. Vincent have been 
visiting Rev. Dr. George Skene tor a week 
at his summer home, West Chatham. 


— This office was tavored last week with 
an interesting call from Rev. and Mrs. J. 
Berry, of Adelaide, South Australia. Mr. 
Berry is editor ot the Australian Christian 
Commonwealth. They lett tor Liverpool on 
the “ Ivernia” of the Cunard Line, which 
sailed from Boston, July 5, to attend the 
Ecumenical Conference in London. Mr. 
Berry was a delegate to the Conference held 
ten years ago in Washington, D. C. 


— The late John Fiske and Rev. T. W. 
Bishop were Harvard classmates and warm 
friends. At the recent class supper at the 
Parker House, on the evening before Com- 
mencement, Prof. Fiske was present and 
apparently in his usual robust health, de- 
spite his corpulency, and amused those 
present greatly by a speech in which he 
confessed to a bit of roguiskness in which 
he gut the better ot his triend and teacher, 
Jaines Russell Lowell, at a written exam- 
ination in Italian. He gave evidence in 
college ot having a mind of uncommon 
power and grasp 


— Prof. Freeman M. Josselyn, Jr., of the 
Romance Department of Boston University, 
who last year was made a Doctor of the 
University ot Paris, being the second Amer- 
ican to receive this new degree, establisked 
as a French equivalent for the German Ph. 
D., has just been awarded a prize ot five 
hundred francs tor his Ktude sur la 
Phonétique Italienne by the joint commis- 
sion of the five academies composing the 
Institut de France. These prizes, originally 
established by the distinguished French 
scholar and writer, Volney, have been 
given for the most remarkable linguistic 
works, and especially for treatises on com- 
parative grammar, such as those of Max 
Miller, Miklosich and Bopp. 


—The Springfield Republican ot last week, 
in making fitting reference to the bereave- 
ment of Bishop Potter of New York in the 
death ot his estimabie wite, in a few lines 
characterizes this remarkable ecclesiastic 
and suggests the type of leadership in 
which our church is so sadly lacking. It 
says: ‘It would be difficult to name the 
ecclesiastic who compares with Dr. Potter 
in the range of his knowledge of American 
life, and the syinpathy and tact with which 
he does the helpful thing here and there 
and everywhere. From the people of 
Grace Church and Newport to the tenement 
dwellers in the great city, and around and 
about among the colleges, the great aver- 
age lite of America, in all the great asso- 
ciations for charity and good citizenship, in 
the field of missions and the church in its 
most inclusive sense, Bishop Potter’s lead- 
ership and power extend. The output of 
his service, always able and adequate, is 
simply amazing.” 


— Hon. John D. Long, Secretary of the 
Navy, and who, by the way, has been for 
many years the honored president of the 
Massachusetts Total Abstinence Society, 
said in an address last week: *‘ Now Presi- 
dent McKinley,in my judgment, and [ will 
not enlarge upon thisin any extravaganteu- 
logy, ranks with Washirgton and with Lin- 
ecoln, and will easily do so in the future 
which, looking back, will see these three 
great mountain peaks, one of them at the 
beginning, the other at the end, of the won- 
derfulcentury. And yet President McKin- 
ley is a great man because he so absolutely 
and admirably represents the elements of 
tact, of good judgment, of exquisite good 
sense, of perfect fair dealing, of the most 
kindly courtesy, of the most absolute 
amiability, ot the most finished private 
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character and example. It is because he 
represents all these elements, as you know 
them in your churches, in your homes, in 
your society, among your best people, that 
he represents the best standards of Ameri- 
can life and character.” 


— Mrs. Elizabeth King, widow of the late 
Rev. Joseph King, ot the East Maine Con- 
ference, died, July 5, at the residence of 
her daughter, Mrs. W. E. Blanchard, of 
Quincy. 

— Rev. Dr. M.S. Kaufman, editor of the 
League pages ot ZIon’s HERALD, will 
attend the International Epworth League 
Convention and report the proceedings for 
our columns. 


— Rev. E. S. Stackpole, D. D., tormerly ot 
the Maine Conterence, and well known to 
many readers of the HERALD, was installed, 
on June ll, pastor of the First Church ot 
Christ, Bradtord, Mass. Dr. Stackpole 
succeeds the venerable Dr. Kingsbury, who 
has just completeda pastorate of thirty-five 
years. In a history of over two hundred 
years this church has had but ten pastors. 


— We can only announce, a3 we go to 
press, the death of Prof. Joseph LeConte, 
ot the University ot California, which oc- 
curred on Saturday. While distinguished 
as a chemist and tor original investigations 
in geology and physics, he is best and most 
widely known for his writings upon devel- 
opment and evolution, especially by his 
volume on “ Evolution: Its Nature, its 
Evidences, and its Relation to Religious 
Thought.” 





BRIEFLETS 





It is better to be chained to the truth than 
to go free with error. 


An American who had already received 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the 
University of Berlin, Germany, recently 
became a candidate for the same degree in 
Boston University, and having tulfilled 
new conditions was honorably promoted to 
the second degree on the 5th ultimo. 





The Springfield Republican remarks: 
‘*The statisticians reckon the June gifts to 
American colleges at 312,817,082. And the 
list contains nothing, strange to say, tor the 
University ot Chicago.” 

2 

The trustees of East Maine Conference 
Seminary are glad to announce that Mr. E. 
A. Cooper has accepted the position as 
head ot the commercial department of the 
school. For the past four years Mr. Cooper 
has been connected with Bay Path Institute 
in Springfield, and the Seminary is to be 
congratulated on securing the services of so 
able a teacher. 








It is difficult to believe that bull-fighting 
has actually been introduced into this 
country. Siuce our earliest remembrance 
the American people have been preaching 
at Mexico for allowing this brutal and bru- 
talizing sport. It remains for Omaha, Neb., 
to institute this bull-fighting arena and to 
add such evil tame to its record. Where 
are the churches, and where the moral 
standards and forces, of the city ? The Bos- 
ton Herald strikes a prompt and needed 
note of alarm in saying: “‘ It isnot possible 
to feel sure that bull-fights will not become 
a taverite national sport. A lapse of the 
people toward barbaric excitements is no- 
ticeable, and the bloody contests of the 
arena are likely to be less shocking to pub- 
lic sentiment than they would have been 
ten years ago. Bull-fighting is a spectacle 
which harmonizes with the horrid practice 
of burning to death suspected criminals 
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rather than to try them and punish them 
by judicial process.”’ 





It is only our blessed human limitation 
in being kept short of perfection that en- 
ables us to walk bumbly and acceptably in 
the sight of God. 





‘* Wendell, don’t shilly-shally,” said the 
invalid wife,as Phillips was leaving her 
bedside to make an address upon an im- 
portaut occasion; and the princely moral 
agitator went forth to speak the brave, 
bold word which timid and hesitating men 
most needed to hear. It would be well if 
many of our ftaithful ministers’ wives 
would say to their husbands, as they go to 
the study to prepare their sermons and to 
the pulpit to deliver them, ** Don’t shilly- 
shally.”’ The pew wants the whole of the 
minister in trank and fearless utterance. 
‘**T am tired of confectionery,” said a man 
ot the pew. ‘Our minister gives us noth- 
ing but sweets. I wish he would hurl the 
great truths of the Gospel at us as if he 
really believed them.’’ We are very sure 
that this good man expressed the wish of a 
great multitude of our worshipers. Breth- 
ren in tbe ministry, ** don’t shilly-shally ” 
in your pulpits! 





The time is at hand for the stereotyped 
vacation homilies to the multitudes who 
flock to the seashore, the mountains, and 
“the old home” for the annual outing. 
While we heartily agree that the disciples 
of Christ should be caretul to honor Him 
and His church everywhere, we earnestly 
suggest that every Christian is clothed 
with personal freedom of choice and judg- 
ment, according to the Pauline standard, 
and we trust that this right will be fully 
exercised. It must not be forgotten that, 
to many people, the greatest privilege and 
joy ot a brief vacation consists in the op- 
portunity of being free trom the exacting 
conventionalities ot life. Our firstly and 
lastly, therefore, in this homily is to the 
effect that tired workers should have no 
humanly imposed conditions or burdens 
placed upon them in the few days they are 
able to get away from their wearing toil. 
Let them alone; leave them tor once 
wholly in the hands of God. Do not as- 
sume any responsibility concerning them. 
When Jesus said to His disciples, ‘‘ Come 
ye yourselves apart into a desert place to 
rest awhile,” we are confident He intended 
agenuine rest-time for them, unhampered 
by any petty, pharisaical exactions. 





The wise minister will materially abridge 
the services on the unbearably hot Sundays 
in July and August. This can be easily done 
in the Scripture reading, singing, prayer, 
and especially the sermon. An hour should 
be the limit of all public services during 
the summer. 





Rev. Gilbert Reid, of China, who ap- 
pointed himself several years ago a mis- 
sionary to the higher classes in China, and 
who has made public appeals in this coun- 
try and in Great Britain for funds to estab- 
lish an International Institute in that land, 
in his tenth annual report contesses that he 
is hopeless and that his purpose is aban- 
doned. He says: ‘‘ But if our hopes, plans 
and toils have ended in failure, we calmly 
submit, but still with the feeling that 
somehow, somewhere, the main idea that 
moved us will not vanish into nothing- 
ness.’”’ Nineteen years ago he went out to 
China as a Presbyterian worker. He 
thought, however, as the years went by, 
that the instructions trom his home office 
were not in conformity with the wants and 
customs of the Chinese people, and he 
withdrew from the supervision of the 
Presbyterian Board and began to “ go it 
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alone.” ‘‘Going it alone”? has been the 
unwise and suicidal policy of many mis- 
sionaries. The striking failure of Mr. Reid, 
we trust, will serve to discourage this 
harmful ambition. It is always better for 
missionaries to act under direction trom 
the home office. 





* I thank God,” wrote Comenius, * that I 
have been a man of aspirations.’’ Not that 
he had been a man ot wealth or honor, but 
simply a man of aspirations. Each one of 
us can be men or women of aspirations; it 
isforustosay. We can hitch our wagous 
to astar,as Emerson said, or to a stump. 
Only we must not complain if we never get 
away from the stump. We may not reach 
all we aspire to, nor need we. ‘** A man’s 
reach should exceed his grasp.””’ We may 
die as obscure as we were born, the world 
may never hear our names, but the aspira- 
tion is its own abundant reward, and, with 
Comenius, we can thank God for it. 





JOHN FISKE 


N the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence, July 

4, 1826, John Adams and Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who were so closely connected with 
the beginnings of our national history, 
passed away. And now, ‘after the lapse 
of seventy-five years, another distin- 
guished man, also closely connected with 
the beginnings of our history, not as an 
actor, but as a chronicler of action, has 
made the Fourth of July sadly significant 
by his demise. The terrible hot wave, 
which has carried desolation to many 
hundreds of humbler homes, found a 
more shining mark in striking down the 
great historian, philosopher, and lecturer. 
Mr. Fiske had many titles to high con- 
sideration. It is as an author that he will 
be longest remembered. Those who have 
read his books — and their name is legion 
—cannot soon forget the pleasure he has 
given them and the real benefit re- 
ceived. Lucidity, serenity, and simplicity 
marked his style. His ideas were log- 
ically marshaled and his words fitly 
chosen. His writings were always able 
to interest, and though they brought him 
no fortune, being of too high a grade for 
that, they brought him fame, and, what 
is still better, they helped men to clear 
thinking and right living. This may es- 
pecially be said of some of his smaller 
and later books, notably the three so 
closely related and so recently issued — 
‘“‘The Destiny of Man,’’ ‘‘The Idea of 
God,’’ and ‘‘Through Nature to God.”’ 
This last one was reviewed at some length 
in these pages when it appeared, and 
found singularly stimulative and remark- 
ably orthodox. In it Mr. Fiske presented 
Evolution as a bulwark of Theism and 
Religion, declaring that “of all the im- 
plications of the doctrine of evolution 
with regard to man, the very deepest and 
strongest is that which asserts the ever- 
lasting reality of religion,’’ and that “ re- 
ligion is the largest and most ubiquitous 
fact connected with the existence of man- 
kind upon the earth.’’ He further said — 
for the book has throughout a high spirit- 
ual tone — that the man who can repeat 
from his heart the words of the ancient 
prophet, ‘Though He slay me yet will I 
trust in Him,’’ “is the true freeman of 
the universe, clad in stoutest coat of mail 
against disaster and sophistry, the man 
whom nothing can enslave, and whose 
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guerdon is the serene happiness that can 
never be taken away.’’ 

We like to think of the departed author 
in connection with these his highest and 
best utterances, for in earlier days he had 
not always spoken so satisfactorily. He 
was the chief expounder in this country 
of Herbert Spencer. His ‘‘ Myths and 
Myth-Makers ’’ was published in 1872, fol- 
lowed in 1874 by * Outlines of Cosmic 
Philosophy Based on the Doctrine of Ev- 
olution,” in two volumes, which imme- 
diately attracted wide notice. Other vol- 
umes of essays and lectures, of smaller 
value, more or less closely related to evo- 
lution, have been from time to time put 
forth. For the last twenty years, how- 
ever, Mr. Fiske has been mainly engaged 
in historical studies which have yielded 
large fruit. Itis one of the chief regrets 
connected with his early death — for he 
was only fifty-nine — that he will not be 
able to carry to completion his far-ex- 
tended plans of research and exposition. 
Several important volumes, however, have 
already been published — ‘‘ The Discov- 
ery of America,’ ‘‘ Old Virginia and her 
Neighbors,’ ‘‘ The Beginnings of New 
England,” ‘‘ The Dutch and Quaker Col- 
onies in America,’’ ‘‘ The American Rev- 
olution,’’ and ‘ The Critical Period in 
American History ’’ — and two more are 
ready for issue in the fall. 

He was born at Hartford, Conn., March 
30, 1842, but lived most of the time until 
1860 at Middletown, with his grandmother 
He was graduated at Harvard in 1863, and 
then took a two years’ course in law, but 
he never seems to have practiced. He 
was a Fiske only on his mother’s side, his 
real name being Edmund Fiske Greene ; 
but when thirteen years old, his father be- 
ing dead, he took the name of his maternal 
great-grandfather. He was associated 
with the Harvard faculty for some years, 
and also for atime with the Washington 
University, St. Louis. His philosophical 
lectures were delivered in all parts of this 
country, as well as in London and Edin- 
burg. He belonged to many learned 
societies, and numbered among his friends 
most of those eminent in science and 
literature. He had been selected to deliver 
the address at the one-thousandth anni- 
versary of the death of King Alfred, in 
Winchester, Eng., next October. 

He did a great work. To extraordi- 
nary and very early developed intellectual 
powers, together with a phenomenal 
memory, he added great industry. The 
variety and comprehensiveness of his 
knowledge was amazing. He was a con- 


_stantly ripening scholar and a genial 


friend ; among his intimates very unas- 
suming and every way companionable. 
He was a good talker, having a large fund 
of anecdote and reminiscence. He took 
great pleasure in the amateur practice of 
horticulture, and was an excellent violin- 
ist, pianist, and baritone vocalist. He was 
a member or leader of a choir for many 
years, and belonged to several choral so- 
cieties. There seemed every prospect that 
for ten or twenty years more he might 
continue to grow intellectually, and to 
share with an appreciative pablic the rich 


fruits of his studious toil, becoming, per- 
haps, a chief champion on the right side 
of the philosophy of religion. Butit was 
not so to be. He will be widely and deep- 
ly missed. A wife and five children sur- 
vive him. 
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‘«*PUT UP THY SWORD” 


Who was the bravest of the brave, 
The bravest hero ever born? 

’T was One who dared a felon’s grave, 
Who dared to bear the scorn of scorn. 
Nay, more than this — when sword was 

drawn 
And vengeance waited but His word, 
He looked with pitying eyes upon 
The scene and said, “‘ Put up thy 
sword!” 
Could but one king be found today 
As brave to do, as brave to say ! 


‘* Put up thy sword ” into the sheath ! 
“Put up thy sword!” ‘“ Put up thy 
sword !”’ 
By Cedron’s brook thus spake beneath 
The olive trees our King and Lord, 
Spake calm and kinglike. Sword and 
stave 
And torch and stormy men of death 
Made clamor. Yet he spoke not, save 
With loving word and patient breath, 
* Put up thy sword ” into the sheath! 
The peaceful olive boughs beneath. 


Ye Christian kings, in Christ’s dear name 
I charge you live no more this lie! 
‘** Put up thy sword!”’ The time they came 
To bind and lead Him forth to die, 
Behold this was His last command ! 
Yet ye dare cry to Christ in prayer, 
With red and reeking sword in hand ! 
Ye dare do this as devils dare! 
Ye liars, liars great and small, 
Ye cowards, cowards, cowards all ! 


O God, but tor one gallant czar, 

One valiant king, one fearless queen ! 
Yea, there:would be an end of war, 

It but one could be heard or seen 
To tollow Christ ; to bravely cry, 
‘Put up thy sword!” ‘“ Put up thy 

sword !”’ 

And let us dare to live and die 

As did command our King and Lord ; 
With sword commanded to its sheath, 
The blessed olive boughs beneath. 


— Joaquin Miller. 





TEACHERS AND TEACHER 
TRAINING 


BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT. 


OOD teachers are everywhere in 
demand. The age requires them. 
They receive good wages. In the educa- 
tional work of the church—the work that 
applies the truth through the grace of 
God to human character — there is greater 
necessity than ever for wise, strong, 
earnest, skillful teachers who can adapt 
themselves to all classes of society. The 
increase of the reading habit, the produc- 
tion of a vast amount of reading matter, 
good and bad, the larger experience of 
people by travel and by reports of travel, 
the multiplication of agencies for popular 
education —all increase the necessity for 
the right kind of religious teachers. 
Nowhere is there greater need for prog- 
ress than in the Sunday-school. And 
progress here is easily possible. Every day 
our families grow in general intelligence. 
Day-schools steadily improve. Pedagog- 
ical discussions are common. Newspapers 
are becoming encyclopedias. Movements 
in behalf of education among the hum- 
blest people abound — university settle- 
ments, lecture-courses, night-schools, 
clubs, home-reading circles, newspaper- 
study courses. The Sunday-school may 
easily keep up with all the other agencies 
of popular reform and improvement. 
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Especially is tbere necessity for this in 
view of the immense increase of religious 
doubt — bold, defiant, profane. And in 
the equally significant increase of popular 
interest in ethics and religious faith. Our 
poetry and works of fiction, our lecture 
platforms and secular newspapers, are 
schools of faith as we:l as of doubt. And 
the church has a new responsibility and a 
new task. 

How shall the Sunday-school 

INCREASE IN TEACHING POWER ? 
Let us say, first of all, that it is not the 
mission of the Sunday-school to combat 
the theories and attempt to answer ina 
formal way the arguments of infidels and 
scorers, nor to attempt directly by dis- 
cussion to remove the doubts of the 
skeptical. 

We must teach in a positive way, out of 
profound personal conviction, the simple 
facts of the Gospel history, the simple 
truths of the Gospel creed, and the simple 
duties of the Christian life. Incidentally 
we may throw light on difficulties we 
encounter; but the easiest way to dispose 
of intellectual difficulties is to keep the 
heart warm and the conscience clean. 
We may make concessions concerning 
certain old claims about the Bible and the 
church and the requirements of the Chris- 
tian life, but even these must be made 
with caution, in kindness and in humility. 
It is not necessary to accept everything 
that even good people have defended as 
parts of the faith. But it is necessary to 
believe that the Bible contains the Word 
of God, that supernaturalism is the only 
key to its fundamental teaching, and that 
life — the life of the Spirit within and the 
life of obedience without — is the essential 
thing in Christianity. This is the work of 
the Christian ministry. In a sense Sun- 
day-school teaching is a part of that min- 
istry. 

But here let the essential be empha- 
sized: Personal religious experience that 
develops through God’s grace personal 
Christian character is indispensable to 
efficiency in the teaching of God’s Word, 
The end aimed at 1s salvation — ‘‘ Salva- 
tion is health.’’ The agent to be success- 
ful must himself be saved. He must be 
what he teaches. 


CHRISTIAN CHARACTER-BUILDING 


is our work. We must fave Christian 
characters. This cannot be made too 
much of, as we discuss the training of 
teachers. The superintendent must by 
his conviction, his spiritual tone, the force 
of his personality, by his habit of expres- 
sion, and the consistency of his daily con- 
duct, impress his school, and especially 
his teachers, with this radical, this su- 
preme idea. 

He should, in this work of training his 
teachers, make much of Bible knowledge. 
That of course! He should make much 
of the art of teaching. Undoubtedly! 
He should insist upon the supernatural 
forces that come through prayer and 
beget subjective experience. The teacher 
can do little without this! But he must 
train his teachers to train themselves in 
the type of life they are appointed to 
cultivate in others. The divine forces are 
absolutely necessary. But the human 
application of them is equally necessary. 
Character-building is a holy art. It is the 
highest of all the arts. 
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Therefore Sunday-school teachers must 
be taught to live for their professional 
fitting — seven full days every week, and 
no weeks of vacation in the year. They 
must learn the secret of self-repression, of 
self-possession, of self-recollection, of con- 
centration in thinking and in praying, of 
wise silence, of generous judgment, of 
forbearance and patience. They must 
learn how to do required duties when not 
naturally inclined to do them, when such 
duties are disagreeable and ‘‘ against the 
grain ’’— visiting the poor, the sick, the 
unappreciative, the degraded. All these 
things and the like must grow out of the 
reality of a spiritual manhood and wom- 
anhood. This is what the Sunday-school 
of today needs. And the pulpit also. Is 
the standard too high? Can the ideals of 
the artist be too fine and exalted? We 
need worthier ideals in our work. And 
out of them would come miracles in the 
actual ! 

Here is work for pastors and superin- 
tendents. Its prosecution with fidelity 
would transform our Sunday-schools, and 
react on our homes, on the pews, and on 
the pulpit. 

Who will outline a course of reading 
and study and practice for intending Sun- 
day-school teachers in harmony with this 
dream of the ideal? It should embrace a 
series of Bible studies on personal charac- 
ter and self-denying service with a wealth 
of iliustrations drawn from the biogra- 
phies inwrought into the Word of God, 
and from biographies which the Christian 
Chureh through the centuries has _re- 
corded. Chief among these would be the 
study of the Christ himself —the human 
and the divine things He did and the 
matchless wisdom as to matter and meth- 
od in the divine things He said. What 
a normal class that would be in which, 
with spiritual intent, a class of conse- 
crated souls should study critically the 
four Gospels with the aid of a text-book 
like ‘‘A Harmony of the Gospels for 
Historical Study,’’ by Stevens and Bur- 
ton, illuminated by ‘‘ The Story of Jesus 
Christ,’’ by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps—a 
series of vivid word-pictures, full of Orien- 
tal color and character! The Christ an- 
ticipated in the Old Testament, and Christ 
realized in the Acts of the Apostles and in 
the Epistles. Through all this the ruling 
aim must be 
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LIKE SERVICE, 


The teacher trained to know and to be 
like Christ must at the same time study 
the human nature he is to help; the 
human nature set forth in the Bible ; the 
human nature of his own times— the 
everyday folks who now make up the 
world —the opinions they hold, the ten- 
dencies they inherit, the perils of their 
environment, the homes, the companions, 
the toil, the recreations, the troubles, that 
make up their lives. And all these he 
must study, not with scientific and pro- 
fessional curiosity, for reports to be made 
or papers to be written and read before 
sociological clubs and the like, but with a 
burning desire to relieve those who suffer, 
restore the fallen, and build up society 
into the life which Christ is slowly estab- 
lishing on earth. Normal work is spirit- 
ual work, the work of persons for persons. 

Thus the superintendent —who holds 
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the Truth in his inmost life, whose heart 
beats and whose eyes flash with it, who, 
in a well-graded school, under a firm, 
wise and gracious administration, ap- 
points teachers who hold the same ideals 
as himself and are inspired by the same 
high motives—is in a position of im- 
mense power and possibilities. His work 
is real, and its fruits are found in home, 
shop, office, school and church. This 
radical, wise, spiritual service is the de- 
mand of our age. 





IN THE HEART OF THE PINES 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 


HY is it that one who goes to the 
woods in summer almost invari- 
ably seeks out the pines, if there be any 
in the vicinity, and enjoys his stroll or 
his siesta under their shade, rather than 
beneath the canopy of the deciduous 
trees? There are several excellent rea- 
sons for this preference, I think. The 
first is, that the pine woods are undoubt- 
edly cooler in summer than other woods. 
Their shade is more profound and un- 
broken. The air has a freer circulation 
through their lofty and open aisles. 
Then, too, the pine is an upland tree, 
growing by preference on high or rising 
ground where there is naturally more air 
stirring. Incidental to the greater cool- 
ness and better circulation of the pine 
woods is their comparative freedom from 
insect pests. This is no slight advantage 
from ‘the rambler’s standpoint. Again, 
there is that delicious aromatic fragrance 
of the pines, so especially noticeable in hot 
weather, when the resinous juices of the 
tree ooze out and trickle down the bark 
in threads as pellucid as amber—a fra- 
grance not only grateful to the sense and 
full of pleasant associations, but whole- 
some and medicinal in the highest de- 
gree. Furthermore, the open character of 
the ground in a pine woods is a constant 
delight to the rambler. His feet tread upon 
a smooth, springy carpet of pine needles, 
free from undergrowth, and his eye takes 
in wide perspectives of woodland beauty, 
ranging down the selemn and stately 
aisles of tree-trunks. And who is insen- 
sible to the charm of that exquisite seolian 
music of the wind in the pine-branches? 
—a music unequaled by any other forest 
sound, save, perhaps, the noble hymn of 
falling water. Last, but’ not least, the 
pine groves are the favorite haunts of our 
woodland songsters during the summer, 
and there we may confidently expect to 
see and hear most of the rarer varieties of 
wild birds in any vicinity during a day 
of quiet observation. 

On many accounts, then, the pines are 
the ideal summer woods ; and the writer 
has been well pleased to observe that, in 
many localities, especially in New Eng- 
land, these trees are being spared when all 
the other trees about them are relentlessly 
laid low. In the suburbs about Boston, 
for instauce, where the nature of the soil 
is favorable to pines, you will see scat- 
tered groves of these dark-foliaged trees 
crowning the hill-tops, rising majestically 
above the second-growth of oak and birch 
clearings, and even shadowing the roofs 
of handsome out-of-town residences, The 
pines have been spared — and always will 
be spared in the residential sections, [ 
hope — because of their healthfulness and 
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beauty, the charm of their wind-music, 
and the coolness which their shade af- 
fords during the summer months. 

But to fully enjoy a pine woods you 
must get away from the suburban sec- 
tions, from the vicinity of cities, to the 
real country, where you can find woods 
that lie deep and extensive — forests 
rather than groves. You must get into 
the heart of the aromatic pine wilderness, 
and spend a day with its ancient and 
rightful proprietors — the birds and squir- 
rels. The best point of observation will 
be a knolk or bank, where you can re- 
cline at ease, somewhat above the general 
level, with the branches of the trees below 
you nearly on the same plane with your 
eyes. 

One of the first things you will notice, 
perhaps, is the summer nest of the red 
squirrel —a large, loosely built structure 
of twigs and leaves, among the uppermost 
branches of one of our pines. It is nearly 
as large as a half-bushel basket, and there 
is no attempt whatever at concealment. 
In this matter of residence our little friend 
Chickaree is surely an aristocrat, for he has 
both his summer house and his winter 
house. This shapeless, loosely woven 
structure of twigs and leaves is his summer 
home — cool and ample; and here he 
raises his children and cares for them 
until they are old enough to scamper and 
forage for themselves. Then, in the fall, 
the whole family retires to its snugger 
winter residence, a hollow tree, where the 
winter’s provender is laid by in a safe 
and convenient storehouse. At this season 
of the year the young are probably hidden 
away in the depths of that wicker-work 
nest in the pine-top. Chickaree himself 
you will no doubt see and hear, as he sits 
on a neighboring limb scolding you and 
flirting his tail as he scolds. But he does 
not seem very much alarmed, for it is 
rarely indeed that any human being dis- 
turbs the red squirrel’s summer residence. 
Most of the boys suppose them to be 
deserted crows’ nests—at least that was the 
theory in my boyhood days —and no one 
but a boy would care to investigate the 
odd clump in the pine-top. 

Here comes a little bird that isa great 
lover of the pine woods—one of our 
sweetest and shyest woodland singers. 
You almost need a glass to see him, he is 
so small and so incessantly active, but 
once get your eye on him, and you will 
not forget him, with his trim shape and 
pretty marking. This is the black-throated 
green warbler (why can’t the ornithologists 
give him, and some others of his family, a 
less involved and complicated name?), 
and if you will keep perfectly quiet for a 
few minutes you will probably hear his 
sweet, thin, and, it must be confessed, 
rather vague and characterless song. The 
shy, restless, and ever-vanishing little 
fellow seems like some spirit of the wuvods 
wandering through the branches of the 
dark old pines. 

Strange as it may seem to those of us 
who have learned to think of it as a 
domesticated, house-loving bird, the 
phoebe is also a familiar inhabitant of the 
deep pine woods. The pheebe that builds 
in out-houses and under bridges is a cor- 
rupted member of the family, who, like 
the chimney-swift, has been enticed from 
the ways of its kind by the seductions of 
civilization. The original phoebe is a 
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dweller in the deepest woods, and there 
you may still hear his sweet, plaintive 
song amid the sound of falling water and 
the soughing of pines. There is no differ- 
ence in the physical characteristics of the 
two birds. The only difference is a change 
of habitat on the part of the semi-domes- 
ticated bird. 

That ringing, bell-like song, which 
always seems to come from a distance, no 
matter how near the singer may be, is the 
song of the veery. How appropriate to 
the ‘‘ dim religious light ’’ in these solemn 
aisles of God’s woodland temple! Nearer 
at hand, a Maryland yellow-throat is cry- 
ing, ‘‘ Trickery, trickery, trickery!’’ per- 
haps over some cuckoo’s sly deposit of a 
foundling egg in the yellow-throat’s nest 
during the latter’s temporary absence. 

The black-capped titmouse is still lisp- 
ing among the pines—lisping the same 
modest little song that you might have 
heard there in January and February, a 
monotonous, but sweet, ‘‘day-day-day,”’ 
with an occasional vivacious variation, as 
if suddenly waking from a revery or 
breaking into bird-laughter —‘' chick-a- 
dee-dee-dee-dee.’’ It is pleasant to find 
one of our native songsters which not only 
stays with us all the year round, but sings 
the same song summer and winter. I, 
for one, would rather have such modest 
optimism all the time, in all weathers 
and through all vicissitudes, than ecstatic 
rapture only when the sun shines and the 
winds are soft and balmy. Chickadee is 
the consistent Christian among birds; 
and if there is any bird-hereafter, he will 
surely have his reward. 

Do you hear that far-off, throbbing, 
drumming sound, that begins with three 
or four slow, heavy beats, and then grad- 
ually increases in rapidity, until its stac- 
cato almost confuses the ear? That is the 
drumming of the ruffed grouse, the[prince 
of the pine woods. He produces the 
sound by beating his wings against his 
inflated breast, and it is at oncefa lover's 
summons and a challenge — a summons 
to the hen grouse, and a challenge to any 
rival cock who may be in the vicinity. It 
is one of the mysterious sounds of the 
woods, and you may hear it from April 
until mid-August, which represents the 
duration of the breeding season. Was it 
Thoreau who said that no country would 
seem natural to him without the drum- 
ming of the ruffed grouse ? 

Ah! the spell of the deep pine woods — 
those etherealized bird songs, never so 
sweet and spiritual it would seem else- 
where ; the inexpressible, soft, moving 
music of the pine-needles themselves in 
the passing breeze ; the silence that some- 
times falls, so deep and sacred and solemn ; 
the holy gloom like that of some vast 
cathedral ; the resinous fragrance rich as 
incense ; the smooth, odorous couch and 
carpet of brown needles ; the far-reaching 
vistas down a hundred aisles of stately 
columns! Beautiful and holy are the 
pine woods in summer — verily a temple fit 
for the presence of God and for the soul’s 
communion with Him. Let the nature- 


lover tread these silent aisles with rever- 
ence, believing that if his heart and soul 
are open to the voices of the wilderness, 
they shall bring him some whisper ot 
that Beneficent Presence who is over all 
and in all and throughout! all His mar- 
velous creation. 


Melrose, Mass, 
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FIRST PUBLISHING AGENT OF 
ZION’S HERALD 


REV. WILLIAM McDONALD, D. D. 


ITH the able editors of Z1on’s HER- 
ALD New England readers are 
quite familiar. Some of its agents — 
Messrs. Rand 'and Weed, for example — 
became well known to all readers of the 
time-honored organ of New England 
Methodism by long and valuable service. 
But who remembers its first publishing 
agent? And yet ZIon’s HERALD owes as 
much, or more, under the circumstances, 
to that first agent than to any other for its 
permanent establishment upon a safe 
financial basis. That successful man was 
Rev. Solomon Sias. 

The old hero — for such he was — has 
been with the glorified for nearly fifty 
years. But we presume few remain who 
remember that such a man ever lived. 
Nevertheless he was one of the most labo- 
rious, useful, and highly-honored minis- 
ters of the heroic age of New England 
Methodism. 

Mr, Sias was born in Loudon, N. H., 
Feb. 25,1781. At the age of seven years 
he removed, with his parents, to Danville, 
Vt. He seems to have been early im- 
pressed with his need of salvation. He at- 
tended a love-feast in Danville in 1803, 
but, arriving too late, the doors were closed 
against him, as was the custom at that 
time. He reasoned with himself: ‘‘ Shall 
I come at last to the door of heaven and 
find it closed against me?” He listened 
atan open window and heard the testi- 
monies. At the close sinners were invited 
to seek the Saviour, and some of his young 
friends arose, which greatly deepened his 
conviction. Three months later he attend- 
ed another love-feast, and there confessed 
his need of religion and asked the people 
to pray for him. But it was alone in his 
chamber that Jesus appeared to him, and, 
in answer to his earnest pleadings, gave 
him the assurance that he was a child of 
God. This occurred Dec. 18,1803. He is 
said to have been the first-fruits of Meth- 
odism in Danville, Vt. He joined the 
church, was soon licensed to exhort, then 
as a local preacher, and finally was em- 
ployed by Elijah R. Sabin, the presiding 
elder, to supply a circuit. The first pub- 
lic service he attended was a quarterly 
meeting at Whitingham,*in 1805. The 
meeting was held in a barn, it being warm 
weather and meeting-houses rare. At the 
close of the day’s services prayer-meetings 
were appointed for the evening in private 
houses. Mr. Sias stopped with a Baptist 
brother where one of the prayer-meetings 
was to be held. Mr. Sias says that 
‘while they were all kneeling and en- 
gaged in earnest prayer, suddenly the 
power of Giod fell upon the people, and in 
an instant about twenty were prostrated 
vpon the floor and the Divine glory 
seemed to fill the house.’’ This was not 
an uncommon experience in those times. 
But it stirred Satan and his followers, for 
the next morning, as they entered their 
place of worship, they met an effigy sus- 
pended by a rope directly in front of the 
preacher’s stand. Mr. Sias, assisted by 
the presiding elder and another gentle- 
man, removed it, and proceeded witb the 
services as if nothing had occurred. They 
did not, however, succeed in getting out of 
town on Monday without further insults. 
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Mr. Sias was admitted to the New Eng- 
land Conference in 1806, when it included 
allof New England, and was appointed 
to Poland Circuit, Maine. The six fol- 
lowing years he traveled mainly in Ver- 
mont. In 1811 he was appointed presid- 
ing elder of a district which included all 
of Vermont, a large part of New Hamp- 
shire, and several towns in Maine. We 
fear thut such a district would cool the 
ardor of our modern presiding elders! He 
was obliged to travel, on horseback, more 
than three thousand miles a year, over 
the roughest country in New England. 

It was during these years that what 
were known as the ‘cold winters” 
occurred, which continued nearly ten 
years. The sufferings of the people were 
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incredible. Provisions were difficult to 
secure at any price. It is said that bread 
was so scarce that people actually dug up 
the roots of the buckthorn and _ boiled 
them with milk to make them more 


nourishing. Mothers are said to have * 


made bread for their children of flour 
sifted from ground corn cobs. In the 
midst of this distress the spotted fever, or 
what was known as the ‘‘ cold plague,”’ 
broke out, and for a time was very fatal. 
Then, added to all these afflictions, the 
United States declared war with Great 
Britain in 1812. In the midst of all these 
troubles Mr. Sias, for a time, iost heart 
and wrote to his friends in Vermont to 
prepare him a resting-place until these 
disturbances should end. But, on further 
thought, he concluded it was the hireling 
that ‘‘fleeth when the wolf cometh.” 
** Did not the Good Shepherd lay down 
His life for the sheep? Do not the sheep 
need, more than ever, the prayers and 
counsel of the shepherd?”’’ He finally 
resolved, live or die, he would stand at his 
post, and he continued to stem the storm. 

But what of his support? The presid- 
ing elder in those times shared his salary 
with the circuit preacher: The first year 
Mr. Sias received, in all, the sum of $19.75, 
He had paid for traveling expenses — 
three thousand miles — $18.71, leaving 
him for salary $1.04. The second year was 
a little better. He received $25.60, and his 
traveling expenses amounted to $20.27, 
leaving a balance for salary of $5.33. The 
third year he received $40.60, and his 
traveling expenses were $21.74. This 
gave him a salary of $18.86. The account 
for the fourth year was lost, but was 
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about the same as the third. Hereis a 
presiding elder traveling, in four years, 
twelve thousand miles on horseback, and 
receiving, above his traveling expenses, 
$44.09. Solomon Sias did this without 
complaint. But his long rides and ex- 
posure induced hernia, from which he 
never fully recovered. On account of his 
bodily infirmities the Conference gave 
him lighter work. Among his appoint- 
ments in subsequent years were Provi- 
dence, R. I., Portland, Me., and New 
Bedford, Mass. In these charges and 
others Mr. Sias did valuable service, as 
the records show. His position in the 
Conferenve may be inferred from the fact 
that he was three times elected delegate 
to the General Conference — 1812, 1816 and 
1820. He was candidate for the epis- 
copacy in 1824, but declined, on account of 
impaired health, in favor of Elijah Hed- 
ding, who was elected. He was a marked 
man among his brethren. 

In 1815 Isaac Hill commenced the pub- 
lication, in Concord, N. H., of the New 
England Missionary Magazine, edited 
by Martin Ruter. It was discontinued at 
the close of the year. A second attempt 
was made in 1821. The New England 
Conference formed an association known 
as the ‘‘ Society for Giving and Receiving 
Religious Intelligence,’ of which Elijah 
Hedding (afterwards Bishop) was presi- 
dent. It was this society which orig- 
inated ZIon’s HERALD. It was printed 
by Moore & Provise, and edited by Bar- 
ber Badger. The first uumber was is- 
sued January 9, 1823 —an unpretentious 
sheet, which attracted very little atten- 
tion. Soon the publishers became em- 
barrassed, and bankruptcy stared them 
in the face. 

The Conference, to save its reputation, 
appointed a committee to look into the 
matter and determine what should be 
done. The committee met in Boston, 
and on recommendation of Editor Badg- 
er they concluded to purchase the HErR- 
ALD of the publishers and conduct it asa 
Conference paper. A sub-committee was 
appointed, consisting of Solomon  Sias, 
Isaac Bonney, and David Young, to 
carry out the plan. But they soon found 
that the Conference, not being an incor- 
porated body, had no legal standing, and 
the sub-committee had no security. 
Messrs. Bonney and Young resigned, and 
requested Mr. iSias to continue on his own 
account, as if it were a private enterprise. 
He consented. Then came the tug of 
war. A new office, new printing mate- 
rial, and a new set of workmen, were 
absolutely needed, and there was no 
money with which to buy material or pay 
printers. But Mr. Sias proved himself 
equal to the occasion. Satisfied that the 
right man was in command, three lay- 
men highly honored in early Boston Meth- 
odism —Thomas Patten, William Mot- 
ley, and John Clark — came forward and 
endorsed Mr. Sias’ notes to the City Bank 
for $2,000. An office was secured on Con- 
gress St., and Mr. Sias took charge as the 
first publishing agent, and Mr. Badger as 
editor, of Z1Ion’s HERALD. 

In an incredibly brief time Zron’s 
HERALD became popular, and was soon 
circulated in nearly every State in the 
Union as well as in the British Provinces. 

Mr. Sias continued as publishing agent 
three years, and ended his connection 
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with the paper, Sept. 30, 1827. He had 
during this time taken up all his notes in 
the bank, amounting to $5,000, canceled 
all his other liabilities, and turned over to 
his successor in office assets amounting to 
$8,000, with a paying subscription list of 
6,000. The net profits from Oct. 1, 1824, 
to Oct. 1, 1827, were something over 
$8,000. The last four months the net 
profits were $847.60. Who could have 
done better with the limited means at 
his disposal ? 

At the close of his connection with 
Z1oNn’s HERALD Mr. Sias retired from the 
active ministry and spent his last years in 
Newbury, Vt., where he was of great 
service to the church and to the Newbury 
Seminary. He died Feb. 12, 1853, at the 
age of 72 years, honored, loved and 
revered by all who knew him. 

Three years later his estimable wife, 
formerly Amelia Hewes, of Boston, whom 
he married in 1825, joined him in the 
spirit land, Oct. 19, 1856. 

His brethren say of him that he was a 
‘* good financier, exact in all his business 
relations.’’ As such he has rendered the 
church important service in his counsels 
and labors. He was sound in doctrine 
and discipline, a good theoretical and 
practical preacher, and while he had 
health to labor was very successful. To use 
his own words, he died ‘“‘in peace with 
God and man.”’ 

Thus lived and died the first financial 
agent of Zion’s HERALD. 


West Somerville, Mass. 





Manna has been Identified 


¢¢ 7 T is manna!” exclaimed the people 

ot Israel as they gathered the tood 
which seemed so miraculously to appear at 
their very feet in answer to their cry for 
sustenance; but though they ate and were 
satisfied, yet, we are told, they “ wist not 
what it was.” 

And during the ages that have passed 
since its first appearance on that memo- 
rable dewy morning in the wilderness of 
Sin, men have declared again and again that 
they ‘ wist not what it was” that thus ted 
the Israelites in their need, though number- 
less conjectures have been made and dis- 
cussions held on the matter. 

The chiet opinion which had sway for a 
long time was that manna was the sap of 
the tamarisk ; but now authorities, seeing 
in the light of widening scientific knowl- 
edge, declare that manna was without 
doubt a certain lichen (lecanora esculenta). 

This is borne out by the fact that well- 
authenticated rains of manna, absolutely 
believed by the inhabitants to be showers 
from heaven, have been reported at least 
six times during the past century by reli- 
able travelers in the East, and the descrip- 
tions of the deposit given in precise present- 
day language leave no doubt upon the 
point. 

If a piece of manna be examined under 
the microscope, its peculiar compound 
structure can be clearly seen; there is a 
delicate network of interlacing fungal 
threads glistening in the light, while in- 
closed in their meshes are a number of 
round, bright green cells, each a tiny algal 
plant. Thus fungus and alga live together 
in most intimate connection. 

Tt may be asked how fresh manna-lichens 
arise, seeing that it is difficult to imagine a 
trequent coincident meeting ot a particular 
fungus and a particular green plant. But 
granted the meeting has once taken place, 
the rapid reproduction is easy to under- 
stand. : 
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At certain times in the year a yellowish 
dust appears in little green cups growing 
on the surtace of the plant, and each ot the 
grains of dust isa minute bundle contain- 
ing a tew of the white filaments and a tew 
ot the green cells wrapped up together, 
so that wherever this dust may fall each 
grain can become a new manna-lichen. 

There is, moreover, a second method of 
reproduction in which the fungus alone 
takes part and sends out tiny offspring to 
take their chance in the wide world of find- 
ing a suitable host as their parent has done, 
but the details are complicated and at pres- 
ent involved in some obscurity. 

Thus then lecanora esculenta — manna — 
is in its very nature one of the most re- 
markable phenomena in the vegetable 
world. It is found over great tracts of 
southwest Asia, near Constantinople, in the 
Crimea, the deserts of Arabia, in the Sa- 
hara, and the deserts of Algeria. 

It is easy to pass it by unnoticed, for it is 
grayish yellow in color and grows on gray 
limestone rocks and tragments of rock in 
the form of a wrinkled crust, which seems 
to a casual observer part of the very rock 
itself, and needs special care to distinguish 
it. 

Cut through, it is white like corn within, 
dry and powdery ; it is, moreover, extreme- 
ly lightin weight. It is obvious that there 
is not much nourishment to be obtained 
from the bare face of the Jimestone rock — 
hence all the sustenance of the two plants 
must be obtained from the atmosphere 
and the rain by the little green plant, which 
must thus work doubly hard to*be able to 
pass on sufficient food for its partner’s liv- 
ing, in addition to providing its own. 

By degrees, as it grows older, it becomes 
loosened, or even detached from the rocks, 
and then, when the sudden whirlwinds 
and violent storms which affect many of 
these regions blow, the featherweight 
pieces of lichen crust are torn up and blown 
into the air at the mercy of the wind, and 
carried, it may be, for immense distances. 

The rains, too, that descend with such 
sudden vehemence, sweep it away into 
water channels, where it is borne along on 
the stream and deposited in hollows, and 
left there in heaps when the water sub- 
sides. 

At times, too,a waterspout will gather it 
up, carry it along and ultimately deposit 
it in a place where hitherto it had been 
practically unknown. — Sunday Magazine. 





QUEER WRINKLES 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
Fighting Parson 


URILNG the eighteenth century Pres- 

byterian ministers settled among 

the people of northern Scotland needed to 

be men of great strength, piety and zeal. 

Rev. Eneas Sage belonged to the order of 

muscular Christians, being more than six 
feet in height and stout in proportion. 

A year or two after he had become min- 
ister of Lochearean he announced, one 
Sunday, his intention of holding ‘‘ a diet 
of catechising ’’ at the house of a dissolute 
man, a desperate character of great 
physical strength. The minister’s friends 
remonstrated with him, but he went to 
the.man’s house, and was ordered to go 
away. 

‘* Easier said than done,’’ answered the 
minister; ‘‘ but you may turn me out if 
you can.”’ 

They were both powerful men, and 
neither of them hesitated to put upon the 
other his ponderous strength. After a 
short but fierce struggle, the minister 
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became the victor, and the landlord, 
prostrated upon his own floor, was, with 
a rope coiled round his arms and feet, 
bound over to keep the peace. 

The people of the district were then 
called in, and the minister proceeded 
seriously to discharge the duty of catechis- 
ing them. When that was finished, he 
set himself to deal with the delinquent 
present. The man was solemnly rebuked, 
and the minister so moved his conscience 
that he afterwards became a decided 
Christian. 





Beyond His Depth 


Clergymen are not slow to tell stories at 
their own expense. In a recent assembly 
of ministers one of the number said that, 
in addressing a certain mission meeting 
which was attended chiefly by sailors, he 
had sought to adapt his remarks to his 
hearers by using nautical similes, and in 
so doing he had ventured beyond his 
depth. 

‘‘T employed,’’ he said, ‘‘the figure of a 
captain navigating his ship through a nar- 
row, winding channel, avounding in rocks 
and strong currents. I described the details 
and difficulties of the voyage with what 
eloquence I could, and repeated some of 
the imaginary captain’s orders, to work 
my audience up to a fine suspense. Then, 
with the ship in the most imminent peril 
before the rocks, I called out: 

‘“* And now what shall we do? 
shall we do?’ 

‘** Bless yer soul, cap’n,’ a sailor in the 
audience sang out, ‘ you can’t do a thing, 
for yer going starn foremost!’ 

‘‘T resolved,’’ said the preacher, ‘to 
learn a little more of navigation before I 
attempted to sail even an imaginary vessel 
in the presence of experts.’’ 


What 





A Preacher Eating His Horse 


One of the good old “ superannuates ”’ 
tells us the following amusing story : 

There was no church in Van Buren. A 
Methodist itinerant was sent there. One 
house was opep to him —the tavern — 
and to that he went and put up. He in- 
terviewed mine host. ‘“‘What is the 
chance for a Methodist preacher here? ”’ 
The reply was that it was the same as for 
any other man, if he had money. ‘ But 
it I have no money?” The chances 
were bad enough. *‘' What do you charge 
for board?’’ said the circuit-rider. The 
rates were given. ‘‘ Look at my horse,’’ 
said he. ‘‘ What do you think he is 
worth?”’ The animal, doubtless, was 
middling good, for our preachers were not 
novices about horses in the times of 
which we are speaking, and no men had 
better use for them. That preliminary 
settled, the preacher proceeded in a very 
straightforward style with the host. 


‘‘ Sir, turn my horse into your stable, 
and when you think I have eaten up the 
valne of him, let me know, and I will 
either change my quarters or provide 
other means of paying my bills.’’ 

He went to work — laid siege to the 
place in the name of the Lord, and before 
the horse was eaten up the town capitu- 
lated. The people presented him his 
horse, all charges paid, and his own bill 
besides, fitted out ‘‘ the parson ’’ in a new 
suit of clothes, and from that day Chris- 
tianity has had a firm footing in Van 
Buren. 


East Lempster, N. H. 
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THE FAMILY 


THE SMELL OF THE SEA 
REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


How hot the streets and close as cells! 
What scent ot docks all bare ot tide! 

At twilight, lo! a great, gray door 
Down by the sea seems opened wide! 


What smell of sand and brine and fog 
Is in the wind with sweep so free! 
Lite’s chalice to the brim is filled 
With strength and hope poured from the 
sea. 


An organ-note of praise is heard 
In murmurs of the sombre pine, 

While merry is that censor grave, 
The curfew-bell at drowsy nine. 


At midnight, angels looking round 

For pleasant news in heaven to tell, 
Low answer with a sweet ‘‘ Amen”’ 

The lonely watchman’s, ‘* All is well!” 


Watertown, Mass. 





THE UNCLOUDED HOURS 


N asun-dial in Venice one may read, 
6) ‘‘ Horas non numero nisi serenas ;”’ 
which, being interpreted into our plain 
English, means: ‘“ I count no hours but 
unclouded ones.’’ 

The happiness of the world, 4s well as 
our own individual happiness, would be 
greatly increased if we, also, would forget 
all but the unclouded hours of our lives, 
and if we would see to it that we did not 
bring clouded hours into the lives of 
others. The best way to do this is to cul- 
tivate a spirit of kindliness combined with 
a spirit of charity that “ suffereth much 
and is kind.” 

There are so many unwise and unhappy 
persons who remember nothing but the 
clouded hours of life. If they suffer an 
injury at the hand of any one, they never 
forgive it, and brood over it for months 
afterward. There are men and women in 
insane asylums who would never have 
been there had they remembered only the 
unclouded hours of their lives; but this 
they would not do, and they have weak- 
ened and clouded their own mental powers 
by constant brooding over their troubles 
or wrongs. We heard a physician say of 
one of his patients not long ago: ‘‘ He has 
the worst case of nervous prostration I 
have ever had to deal with in all my ex- 
perience as a physician, and he has 
brought it on by years of brooding over 
certain wrongs he suffered years ago. He 
will be fortunate if be escapes insanity.”’ 

We know men and women, and even 
boys and girls, who are counting only the 
clouded hours of their lives, and taking 
no note of the unclouded ones. They live 
in the shadow instead of in the sunshine. 
They are morose, fretful, unhappy. They 
cloud their own days and the days of 
others. It is a great misfortune to be shut 
up in the same house with them. Happy 
are they who have the strength of charac- 
ter, the pure moral force, that makes it 
possible for one to quickly forget all the 
unpleasant incidents of one’s life, and to 
pe cheered and made strong by remem- 
bering only the beautiful things that come 
to all of us. 

If you want to know one of the secrets 
of happiness, you have it in the inscrip- 
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tion on the syn-dial in far-away Venice: 
“ Horas non numero nisi serenas.”’ 
Write it on the tablets of your own hearts, 
and forget all but the unclouded hours! 


The Passing of the Spare Chamber 





E have no spare chamber. I have 

been troubled about it tor a long 
while. Yesterday it occurred to me that the 
Browns have no spare chamber either, nor 
the Robinsons, nor the Stuyvesants, and I 
am more troubled than ever. 

The decadence ot the spare chamber 
strikes deep. It is the concrete difference 
between past and present. Thespare cham- 
ber meant a room in the house set apart 
trom common life, dedicated to the higher 
nature. The family might have only three 
chambers — one of these was sacred. The 
teather bed rose plump and impregnable in 
its recesses. The green paper shades shut 
out all but a chink of light, the cane-seat 
chairs stood stift against the wall, and clean 
straw rustled under the taut “ store carpet.” 
The stimulus to the imagination alone was 
worth three times the amount of cubic space 
the spare chamber occupied. You tiptoed 
in. Mother’s best bonnet lay on the middle 
ot the bed. Sometimes a huge loaf of truit- 
cake sat elegantly in one of the chairs. 

There was always something reserved in 
the days of the spare chamber —fruit-cake 
and bonnets. People hud best clothes. They 
wore them on spare days. Sunday was a 
spare day. You knew thatit was Sunday. 
Grandfather shaved. ( When grandfathers 
shave every day, what is left for the 
seventh?) There was a hush about the 
house. As the day wore on it deepened ; the 
whole tarm lay under its warm, sleepy spell 
—all but the irrepressible hen. The cheerful 
cackle lingers still, the most irreverent thing 
in memory. She worked seven days in the 
week, and talked about it. The very silence 
waited to hear and condemn. Amid trolley- 
ears, and bicycle-bells, and children play- 
ing, and the Salvation Army drum, the 
cackle dies away into a harmless whisper. 

There was spare time then. People made 
visits — not anxious, crowded, hurried calls, 
but good old-fashioned visits. The carryall 
was washed and oiled. Old Flora was care- 
tully combed and brushed by grandfather, 
and then grandtather was brushed and 
combed by grandmother. Aunt Clara 
packed the luncheon ina big basket. There 
was always a spare cricket to fit in front 
for small tolks, with a good view ot Flora’s 
haunches going uphill, and a wide sweep 
ot country going down. The journey was 
leisurely, but full of wild excitements. 
There were the dangerous railroad crossings, 
where grandtather always got out rods 
ahead, and walked cautiously across, look- 
ing two ways atonce. ‘Che rest of us rode 
boldly over, with a fine feeling of risk. 
Grandfather used to crack the whip in 
defiance of danger. There were the covered 
bridges, too. Old Flora’s hoofs echoed in 
them, and repeated the trampling of armies. 
The loose boards rattling underneath held 
the child on the cricket breathless. Times 
have changed. Now we speed swiftly over 
gaudy open bridges and the Jegend. ‘* No 
taster than a walk,” looks grimly down 
trom either end. 

We had a spare chamber at first. When 
the baby came we turned it into a nursery. 
We cleared outa storeroom tor the nurse, 
and used the little back room for a drying- 
room. Grandmother, when her first baby 
came, took itinto her own bed. When an- 
other baby came to crowd it out, there was 
the trundle-bed that stood under the big bed 
all day, and rolled out at night witha sleepy 
rumble. And when more babies still came 
to crowd the trundle-bed, the first baby, a 
big boy, six years old now, had a bed made 
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for him at the head of the back stairs, or up 
garret under the sloping eaves. The rain 
lulled him to sleep, and the snow drifted in 
sometimes. In the spare chamber the big 
bed loomed untouched. It hovered in his 
dreams, a presence not to be put by. The 
snow, the rain, the stars, and the spare 
chamber made a poet of him. We have no 
poets now. — Atlantic Monthly. 





JULY 


When the scarlet cardinal tells 
Her dream to the dragon fly, 
And the lazy breeze makes a nest in the 
trees, 
And murmurs a lullaby, 
Itis July. 


When the tangled cobweb pulls 
The cornflower’s cap awry, 
And the lilies tall lean over the wall 
To bow to the butterfly, 
Itis July. 


When the heat like a mist veil floats, 
And poppies flame in the rye, 
And the silver note in the streamlet’s 
throat 
Has softened almost to a sigh, 
Itis July. 


When the hours are so still that time 
Forgets them, and lets them lie 
’Neath petals pink till the night stars wink 
At the sunset in the sky, 
Itis July. 


— Susan Hartley Swett. 





HOME-KEEPING A BUSINESS 
FRANCES J. DELANO. 


i these enlightened times every one 
will concede that the home is the 
most important institution in the world. 
The girl who is to be mistress of a home 
begins a work compared to which all 
other occupations fade into insignificance. 
She assumes a responsibility next to the 
Creator of the universe. She creates an 
atmosphere which spreads abroad to in- 
fluence the world. Her success means 
ideal happiness for herself and others. 

When a young woman applies for a 
position in the business world she under- 
stands that in order to succeed she must 
attend to her work. Suppose she wishes 
to be a teacher. She knows that certain 
hours of the day are to be spent in the 
school-room, and it never occurs to her to 
plan otherwise. She understands that 
she must be patient and firm and clear- 
headed, and, no matter how she feels, she 
must appear cheerful and more or less 
animated. She expects that a large part 
of her reading will be along educational 
lines, and she intends to keep herself 
posted on school-law and the new methods 
for teaching. In short, she understands 
that if her work is to be a success, she 
must devote herself to it mind and heart 
and whether she remains in the school- 
room five years, ten years, twenty years, 
or thirty years, she is not to allow herself 
to be lax or remiss. What is true of the 
teacher is true also of the book-keeper, 
stenographer, milliner, ete. 

Suppose now, after five years of teach- 
ing, our young lady decides to marry. 
Does she, in preparing for the new duties, 
assume the same businesslike attitude 
with which she undertook her school- 
work? Does she understand that, in or- 
der to be a successful mistress of a home, 
she will have to be patient and firm and 
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clear-headed, that she must acquire the 
maximum of character and culture and 
brains, and that she must study how to 
make home beautiful and harmonious 
and how to train children in health and 
happiness and usefulness? In short, does 
she realize that she must devote herself, 
mind and heart, to the business of home- 
making if she would make a success of 
it? 

Perhaps it is not exaggeration to say 
that the average girl bids good-bye to 
public duties with a feeling that business 
is over. With a reckless disregard of 
facts, she throws off all responsibility, 
thanks Heaven that from henceforth her 
time is to be her own, for there is to be 
some one to provide for her, and sets 
about the preparations for her trousseau 
dreaming of a life of ease. 

Home-keeping, to use the words of 
Margaret Sangster, is making possible 
and beautiful and vital and abiding the 
kingdom of love in one’s own home. A 
glance into the home of the average 
woman will convince us, 1 believe, that 
she has not yet learned to regard home- 
keeping as her legitimate business. After 
marriage, as far as she is able, she follows 
her natual bent — perhaps it is society, 
perhaps house-keeping, possibly fancy- 
work. Ido not say she does not attend 
to her ordinary duties. She keeps the 
children well-dressed, the family fed, and 
the house clean, but her aim is not to per- 
fect the home, but to get her work done 
and have some leisure to follow her incli- 
nation. 

Not long ago the writer was talking 
with two married women. 

“T’ll be glad,’ said one, ‘‘ when my 
child is five years old, so I can get him 
into school and have some time to myself.’’ 

‘“‘ Are you going to let him go toschool 
at five? ’’ I gasped. 

‘* Indeed I am,’’ replied the young lady. 

‘* But it is urged now, you know, that 
education ought not to negin during the 
period of brain growth. They say that 
children are threatened with serious in- 
jury who are sent to school before they are 
eight years of age.’’ 

‘* Well,”’ exclaimed the other lady, 
‘‘ isn’t a mother to be considered at all ? 
I think after she has been tied to a child 
for five years, it’s time she had a little 
chance to live.’’ 

Neither of these women considered that 
they were ‘‘ in business,” just as much as 
a teacher, or a farmer, or a stockbroker. 

The successful teacher recognizes the fact 
that she has a business. She determines 
to make a success of it, she becomes ab- 
sorbed in it, and it is her life. The same 
is true of the successful home-maker. 


Fairhaven, Mass. 





A Hint for the Hot Weather 


66 7 Tis astounding,” said a physician to 

a writer for Good Housekeeping, 
** how little thought the people give to their 
tood in relation to various seasons of the 
year. I would entreat every housekeeper 
not to buy a morsel of pork, ham or sau- 
sage from June till October. Reserve even 
beef, lamb and veal for the cooler days of 
summer, and in long hot spells let meat 
alone entirely. Nature provides for these 
burning days with vegetables and fruit, 
tender chicken and fine, firm, white-fleshed 
fish. It you have lett-over foods to be util- 
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ized convert them into chilled, appetizing 
salads instead of ragouts. If soups area 
necessity, let them be thin consomsne or 
chicken soup, not purées or bisques. I 
would prohibit pie and rich cake, and let 
fruit, ices, delicate jellies or milk puddings 
take their place. I’d also put a veto on hot 
breads. 

“It people could turn an X-ray on the 
poor, over-worked stomachs I’m called to 
care for all summer long, and see the mis- 
chiet done by over-eating and eating things 
that have no business to be cooked in hot 
weather, they would realize lam speaking 
earnest truth.” 





THE FAR COUNTRY 


You stand at the brim o’ the hill, little girl, 
And look with a sweet despair 

At the melting hilltops of purple red, 

With the fleecy bars of the blue o’erhead, 

And you want to be running still, little girl, 
To the country of Over There. 


Oh, a brave, brave country it shows, little 
girl, 
With colors and trappings rare, 
A bustle of happy sounds and sights, 
A glistening current ot sweet delights, 
Where every one’s known and knows, little 
girl, 
In the country of Over There. 


, 
There are strains of a sweeter song, litile 
girl, 
Than hearts of this land can bear ; 
There are delicate whispers and flitting feet, 
And gay, bright, laughing pleasures fleet, 
Where nothing but sorrow’s wrong, little 
girl, 
In that country of Over There. 


But no one can tell you the way, little girl, 
To that land so dear and fair ; 

It glows in the sunset pools of light, 

It shines in the starry clouds at night, 

And only your heart can stray, little girl, 
To the country of Over There. 


— Eugene Field. 





ACCORDING TO ST. MARK 


ee REALLY think you are a little hard 

upon your namesake.’ Mrs. Mc- 
Lane’s tone was slightly aggrieved, and 
the1e was not quite as pleasant an expres- 
sion as usual upon her comely face. 

**T am sure I do not mean to be.” This 
voice was as quiet as the other had been per- 
turbed, ‘ It seems to me, had I praised her 
more, it would have been too much for even 
a mother to swallow.”’ 

“Oh, I know you said she was well- 
grown and well-mannered and good-look- 
ing, far beyond what you had expected in 
two years, and yet underneath all there 
was a ‘but’—and that ‘but’ does away 
with all your commendation.” 

**What keen ears you mothers have! I 
was hardly conscious of that ‘ but.’ ”’ 

“Tt was there all the same, in italics if 
not in capitals. Now do tell me what you 
meant.”’ 

‘*My dear girl,’ said Miss Egerton, “ re- 
member I have only been at home a week, 
and after leaving Dorothy a child, I feel the 
necessity of renewing my acquaintance 
with a young woman of fifteen, who almost 
looks over my head.”’ 

* But you are not answering my ques- 
tion,” persisted Mrs. McLane. “I hope 
you did not learn evasion in Germany.” 

**T hope not, indeed,” and with a slightly 
quizzical smile, Miss Egerton bent lower 
over her embroidery. 

*You think her disobedient?’ Mrs. 
McLane walked tv the window and laid 
one hand upon her sister’s shoulder. 

Miss Egerton did not reply, but her own 
hand clasped her sister’s. 
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“T don’t think she means to be,’ Mrs. 
McLane continued. ‘“ And, after all, she 
does what is asked of her in the end.”’ 

‘*That is perhaps where my‘ but’ came 
in,’”? Miss Egerton said, slowly. ‘* She needs 
to learn obedience according to Saint 
Mark.” 

“What do you mean? You are so mys- 
terious! ” 

‘*T will explain the mystery to Dorothy 
some day.”’ 

‘*She is quite as good in that respect as 
the rest ot the girls.”” Mrs. McLane had 
assumed the defensive. 

‘But when one loves a child as we do 
Derothy,” the quiet voice replied, “ we 
want her to be better than the rest of the 
girls.”’ 

Down below in the street, a tall girl 
looked up from a group of her companions 
and waved a greeting to the two in the win- 
dow. In a short time her swift step was 
heard on the stairs, and Dorothy came 
quickly into the room. Pretty Dorothy, 
with roses in her “heeks, brown eyes danc- 
ing with health and merriment, and sunny 
hair tossed this way and that by the bois- 
terous wind! She gave each an impetuous, 
breathless hug, talking rapidly in spite of 
gasps: 

“O Aunt Dolly, itis good to know you 
are here! I was thinking about it all day. 
And it eases my conscience, too,” with a 
laugh. “It I knew mother was alone I 
would not like to leave her, as I am going 
to now, and run off to spend the afternoon 
with Anna Clare.” 

“Ts not that rather a poor way to show 
your pleasure at my being here?”’ 

“ Asif you two would miss me when you 
have those years to talk over and catch up 
with! So I'll say good-by, and leave you 
to discuss German housekeeping.” 

‘But, Dorothy, do not torget your hour 
for music,” said her mother, a little anx- 
iously. ‘* You should be at the piano now, 
and your father told you to prepare some 
manuscript tor him.” 

“So he did,” Dorothy answered, lightly, 
“and I will do it when I come home,” and 
away she went without giving her mother 
time for expostulation. 

**T am atraid her tather will be seriously 
offended if Dorothy neglects this paper. 
The last time he came as near giving her a 
scolding as John ever can. She does the 
typewriting so accurately she is of the 
greatest service to him when she is 
prompt.” 

Mrs. McLane gave a little sigh, and her 
sister felt tempted to echo it, but wisely re- 
pressed the inclination, and gave herselt 
once more to her embroidery. 

The next afternoon, as Miss Egerton sat 
in the twilight by tbe open fire, the door 
opened, and Dorothy came bouncing into 
the room with her usual impetuosity, 

“Aunt Dolly,” she said, “how nice to 
find you alone! Mamopaa has a flock ot 
visitors downstairs, and I was afraid you 
would be helping to receive them.”’’ 

“TI had a bit of a headache, my dear, so 
your mother excused me to the visitors, 
and I have had my cup of tea up here in a 
very lazy fashion.”’ 

“Oh!” disappointment in the long-drawn- 
out exclamation; ‘‘ then you ought to be 
quiet, and I am just aching to talk!” 

Miss Egerton laughed. 

**Sit down, dear; there is another low 
chair for you. I am quite ready to talk.” 

“Are you sure, Aunt Dolly? I don’t 
want to be selfish about it.” 

“Tam quite sure, so let me relieve you ot 
that aching as soon as possible.” 

* Aunt Dolly,” the girl commenced, im- 
petuously, * mother says you don’t approve 
of me.” 

“* Did she put it exactly in that way?” 

“Well, perhaps not. She told mea great 
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many nice things you said about me, but — 
she said there was a‘ but,’ and I want to 
know what it stands for.” 

‘* Have you not the least idea, Dorothy?” 

The honest eyes met her aunt’s squarely. 

‘‘Perhaps I have, deep down in my 
heart,” said Dorothy, slowly, with redden- 
ing cheeks. 

“Well?” 

*““You think me procrastinating? ”’ 

Miss Egerton was silent. 

‘** And sometimes disobedient?” 

No answer. 

‘*But, Aunt Dolly,” said the girl, plead- 
ingly, “* | always mean to do as I am told, 
and I do, too, after a while.” 

Miss Egerton smiled. 

** Aunt Dolly, don’t be dumb any longer. 
Mother says you want me to learn some 
sort of obedience. What sort do I need?” 

*] said you should learn obedience 
according to Saint Mark.” 

Dorothy stared. ‘** What do you mean? 
I don’t remember that he was any more 
obedient than the others.” 

* Suppose you light the lamp and get my 
Bible irom the stand. There is half an 
hour still belore dinner, and in that time I 
think 1 can make you understand what 
sort ot obedience this is.” 

When Dorotby returned to her place, 
Bible in hand, Miss Egerton said: ** Open 
to the first chapter ot Mark and the eight- 
eenth verse.” ' 

“*And straightway they forsook their 
nets,’’”? Dorothy read wonderingly. 

* Now the second chapter and twelfth 
verse.” 

‘+ And immediately he arose. 

“The same word as straightway, Doro- 
thy,” said her aunt. “ Now the fitth chap- 
ter and torty-second verse.” 

“+ And straightway the damsel arose.’ ”’ 

“The sixth chapter and forty- fifth verse,”’ 

“* And straightway —’” the girl began. 
‘“* Aunt Dolly, are there many more : Shed ; 

“a great many more. But, my dear girl, 
are not these enough to help you under- 
stand what I mean by obedience according 
to Saint Mark?” 

Dorothy was silent for some minutes, 
and her answer, when it came, was very 

spoken: 

root Dolly, ‘ straightway’ obedience. 
That was better than twenty scoldings. 
Think ot my delayed obedience and all the 
trouble it causes! In two days Il have wor- 
ried tather about his paper, and neglected 
mother’s errands, and mailed your letter 
when I was ready, too late to reach your 
triend betore she started for Europe. I 
wish I could be straightway obedient, but 
how am 1 to remember?” ’ 

For answer, Miss Egerton put into her 
hand a copy of the Gospel of Saint Mark. 
“J would read it caretully, if 1 were yom, 
and you must not be discouraged. - 
Mary HENSHAW GROSVENOR, In Youth’s 
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Companion. 





__-“*]_ never saw anything so mortify- 
ing,” severely commented Mr. Penguace 
atter they had lett the church, “as that 
performance of yours in applauding the 
He wasn’t saying a word at the 


reacher. 
ae either. He was merely looking at his 
watch. Didn’t you see how everybody 


stared at you, horrified, when you clapped 
your hands?” “I wasn’t applauding the 
: jeorge,” replied Mrs. Ferguson, 
eee sage perm at I was trying to kill a 
moth.’ — Chicago Tribune. 

——A school inspector put a few ques- 
tions to the lower-torm boys on the common 
objects in the school-room. “ What is the 
use of that map?’ he asked, pointing to 

shed across the corner of the room ; 
pre tg dozen shrill voices answered, 
* Please, sir, it’s to hide the master’s bi- 
cycle!” — Tit- Bits. 
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NAMING THE BABY 


I rather thought that Alexander 
Would sound well at the font, 

While mother much preterred Leander 
For him who swam the Hellespont. 

Grandfather clamored tor Uriah, 

While graudma mentioned Obadiah. 


Then mother spoke of Clarence, Cyril, 
And Reginald and Claude, 

But I thought none ot them were virile, 
Like some such as Ichabod. 

Grandtather spoke tor Jeremiah, 

And grandma tayored Azariah. 


Then Harold, Gerald, Donald, Luke, 
And lordly Roderick 

Waged wordy war with Marmaduke 
And Bernard and Theodoric, 

While grandpa hinted Zachariah, 

And grandma thought ot Hezekiah. 


We spoke of Gottlieb trom the Geriman, 
Ot Gaius, Caius, Saul, 

Ot Andrew, Francois, Ivan, Herman, 
Of Casper, Jasper, Peter, Paul, 

But grandpa struck tor Nehemiah, 

And grandma ventured Jedediah. 


From Aaron down to Zeph we went, 

But tate is so contrary ! 
For atter the august event 

The name we really chose was Mary ! 
Though grandma much preterred Maria, 
And grandpa rooted for Sophia. 


— Edmund Vance Cooke. 





SOME NEW OCCUPATIONS FOR 
WOMEN 


HE Spectator notices without surprise, 
though with admiring interest, the 
novel developments of teminine industry 
that have lately come under his observa- 
tion. It might be thought that when the 
four hundred and odd professions, voca- 
tions and occupations ot the sterner sex 
were opened to teminine enterprise, the 
Eternal-Womanly would be satisfied with 
such a variety of choice. But no! it does 
not content woman’s soul to be a black- 
smith, a notary public, a sea-captain, or 
even a mayor. These are commonplace ; 
these have been done before. There are 
fields that no mere man has ever trodden, 
or even thought of as possible or profitable, 
and these are now being explored by tem- 
inine feet. 

The most interesting new occupation that 
has come under the Spectator’s notice thus 
tar is that of the “ sunshiner.”’ Let this not 
be contounded with the “* moonshiner ” of 
Southern fiction. Spirits are concerned in 
it, indeed ; but they are spirits ot an irre- 
proachable and untaxable kind. The lady 
who “ scatters sunshine ” at so much a ray 
is an extremely law-abiding person, and 
not in hiding trom the revenue officers. 
Her spirits are proof, though — proot 
against the blues, against rainy days, 
against all theills that flesh is heir to— 
and this calm and cheer she communi- 
cates to invalids, to the lonely, to all the 
depressed and melancholy souls, old and 
young, that can afford her ministrations. 
She goes and sits with her clients, and en- 
velops them in her “ aura,’ as the Theoso- 
phists would perhaps putit, and reads aloud 
to them, and plays games, and discusses 
current events, and teaches them the last 
stitch in crochet or Battenberg (the Specta- 
tor will not vouch that Battenberg is a 
stitch, but he thinks it is), and so fills the 
air with microbes of cheer that the conta- 
gion isirresistible and immediate. Whether 
she ever takes a day oft and has a good cry 
all to herself the Spectator cannot find out; 
but one would think that the reaction from 
such determined good spirits must come at 
times. Some call her a “ professional 
cheerer,” but this name has a certain sound 
ot torced and business-like gayety abott it 
that would seem to defeat its object. A 
man (if he ever had dreamed ot the possi- 
bility of such an occupation) might be a 
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protessional cheerer, but his sunshine 
would be ot inferior quality anyway, with- 
out the spontaneous charm of the teminine 
rays. 

While the purveyor ot mental and spirit- 
ual sunshine thus caters to the souls ot her 
fellows, the Spectator has lately heard of 
another enterprising teminine worker who 
has taken up the task of providing tood for 
the tamily needs. The “ co-operative mar- 
keter,”’ as she calls herself, stands ready to 
supply any household with the nevessaries 
and luxuries of the table on any scale ot 
weekly allowance. She has at present tour- 
teen families as her clients, and calls every 
day tor the individual housekeeper’s list, 
or plans out and supplies the provisions tor 
the week, as desired. By buying in quan- 
tities and avoiding middlemen she makes 
a commission for herself and yet gives her 
patrons a reduction in price and a better 
quality of food besides. There certainly 
seems to be a field here for an even larger 
industry than thatof the successtul shopper, 
for every family eats more and oftener than 
it buys clothes ; and the bother ot samples, 
so inherent, apparently, in women’s shop- 
ping, is here non-existent. ‘ Think ot the 
luxury of it!” said one delighted house- 
keeper of the fourteen to the Spectator. ‘I 
can just hand over the money for the week’s 
marketing, and the worry of making it go 
aS tar as possible, to the protessional mar- 
keter and criticise her mistakes instead of 
being in sackcloth and ashes over my own. 
I expect to save six wrinkles a year by the 
change!’ Whether the tair marketer will 
gain wrinkles in the same alarming ratio 
for each customer remains to be seen ; but 
probably not, for other people’s domestic 
cares sit lightly upon one’s brows. 

The Spectator contesses to a great interest 
in the canary-bird doctor who has receutly 
made such a success of her chosen calling. 
There is something so entirely feminine 
about the care of canaries (in spite of the un- 
accountable fact that tobacconists and bar- 
bers sometimes make a specialty of raising 
them) that it seems to mark this as a very 
suitable and brilliant idea. The tair ex- 
pert either visits her patients on request or 
receives them at her miniature hospital, 
where she sets broken bones and applies 
liniments, eye-water, and “ mite-externi- 
nators.” It can hardly be believed how 
many diseases the obliging canary provides 
for her to attend to, his entire inability to 
cut his own nails turnishing a wide foun- 
dation for her practice to begin with. Then 
he has rheumatism, consumption, asthma, 
and grip. The Spectator never had but one 
canary, and that in his early youth, and it 
retrained from these diseases, but indulged 
in a sunstroke, which shows what a domes- 
ticated tropical bird can do in the way of 
surprises. The Spectator remembers how, 
with the undaunted confidence of boyhood, 
he treated the case himself by putting ice 
on the patient’s head, wrapping its teath- 
ered form in flannels, and administering 
sherry wine by the drop. The canary re- 
covered, but never was a temperance bird 
afterward, so that whether the treatment 
can be recommended to the new practi- 
tioner or not is doubtful to the Spectator’s 
mind. Probably she has her own methods 
of treating sunstroke, which are more sci- 
entific and no less successful. 

When the Spectator next moves — may 
that day of wrath be long deterred ! — he is 
going to ameliorate the terrors of moving 
by employing the ingenious woman who is 
a * professional house-hunter.” To those 
who know by aching experience what an 
exhausting form ot sport house-hunting 
is, her announcements seem almost too 
good to be true. She undertakes, bravely 
and cheerfully, to examine every house on 
the list you send her, reporting in extenso 
on its exposure, its drains, its pantry and 
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closet room, its turnace, range, grounds (if 
any), and general fitness tor occupany, or 
the reverse. She has no relation with 
house-agents, but acts only and solely tor 
the house-seeker, and her fee is not large. 
Those who remember and can echo sympa- 
thetically Dante’s bitter plaint, 
* How hard it is 

To climb andto descend the stairs of others!” 
and who still feel the ache of the last 
house-hunting lingering in their legs, will 
alone appreciate this invaluable interme- 
diary at her tull worth. But, as only ten 
years are allowed for the trained nurse’s 
inevitable break:lown, so this plucky 
worker can hardly be expected to climb 


stairs steadily for more than five, the Spec- 
tator tears, betore having to seek some less 
arduous pursuit. Such clever and cour- 
ageous women, however, as she and her 
sister pioneers, can doubtless invent new 
occupations as fast as necessary, and keep 
up with man’s tour hundred ones besides, 
while he plods wonderingly aitter them, 
chronicling and admiring as he goes. — 
The Outlook. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 





LILIAN’S ROSES 
L. M. MONTGOMERY. 


66 W ELL, Lilian, I never saw a girl 
so fond of flowers as you are,”’ 
laughed Mollie Burgess. 

She had just met Lilian coming out of 
Mrs. Chamberlain’s gate, proudly carrying 
a cluster of roses which Mrs. Chamber- 
lain had given her. Very lovely those 
roses were, too—great creamy beauties 
with the faintest sunset blush in their 
fragrant hearts. Lilian had paused to 
show them to her friend and express her 
delight in them. 

“Yes I do love them,” answered 
Lilian, as she sniffed daintily at the per- 
fumed cups. ‘‘O Molly, I think all 
flowers are so lovely, but especially roses ! 
Really, I sometimes do envy you a wee 
bit when I think of your lovely big garden. 
Wasn’t Mrs. Chamberlain kind to give 
me these? There are five, and one dear 
wee baby bud besides, just peeping out. I 
mean to take them home and put them 
in the vase on my dressing-table. They 
will keep a longtime. And just think of 
all the pleasure I shall have from them! 
It will be delightful just to sit and look at 
them! ”’ 

Mollie laughed again at Lilian’s enthu- 
siasm, and the two friends parted, for 
Lilian had to do an errand up town for 
her mother. As she walked along, with 
her beauty-loving little eyes fixed on her 
roses, old Mr. Logan came out of a gate 
just before her and hobbled slowly and 
painfully along the street. Lilian knew 
Mr. Logan very well, and was sorry for 
him. He was old and poor and crippled 
and had very little cheer or comfort in his 
life. She hastened along until she caught 
up with him, for she knew he always 
liked to see her. Somehow, most people 
did like to see Lilian. She was as bright 
and pretty and cheerful as her flowers. 

‘* What bonny roses you have, lassie! ”’ 
said Mr. Logan, looking at them with his 
dim old eyes. ‘ They ’mind me of some 
Margaret used to have growing on a bush 
long ago— white and sweet and bonny 
they were, to be sure.”’ 

Margaret was old Mr. Logan’s wife. 
She had died long ago. The old man did 
not often mention her name, but when he 
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did it was in such a tender voice that 
even little Lilian understood what she 
had been to him. 

Lilian hesitated just a moment; then 
she detached a rose from its sisters and 
held it up with a smile. 

‘*Wouldn’t you like one, Mr. Logan? 
See what a lovely pink heart it has. 
There, I’ll pin it on your coat for you.” 

The old man’s face beamed with de- 
light. He touched the beautiful blossom 
almost reverently. 

‘“Thank you, lassie. It’s as sweet as 
yourself. Bless you for your kindly 
thought for an old man !”’ 

‘* How pleased he was !,’”’ said Lilian to 
herself as she walked on. ‘‘ I’m so glad 
I thought of giving him one.”’ 

A few minutes later Lilian was in a 
dressmaker’s room above a big store, 
watching the busy workers while Miss 
Wilson folded up a parcel of patterns for 
her mother. Miss Wilson herself looked 
pale and tired. There were dark circles 
under her eyes and her face had a hopeless 
expression. She had been up most of 
the preceding night waiting on her sick 
mother. Lilian did not know this, but 
she thought Miss Wilson seemed very 
sad. > 

‘“*T wonder if she’d like one of my 
roses,’’ she thought, looking a little wist- 
fully at her treasures. ‘‘ Three would be 
plenty fur me.’’ 

When Miss Wilson came to her with a 
parcel she held up a rose. 

‘* Would you like one, Miss Wilson ?”’ 
she said, shyly. 

Miss Wilson smiled down into the 
bright little face. 

‘Thank you, dear,’’ she said, gently. 
‘*How sweet it is! I'll take it home to 
mother. She has always been used to 
living in the country and pines so for her 
old garden. This will seem like a mes- 
sage to her from it. She has been very 
ill, but I am sure your lovely rose will 
cheer her up.’’ 

Downstairs Lilian stopped at the rib- 
bon counter, for Mamma Reid had told 
her she might buy a yard of that lovely 
shot silk hair ribbon she had wanted so 
long. As the pale, slender girl behind 
the counter measured it off, Lilian saw 
her cast a longing glance at the roses. 
How tired she looked! And how sad her 
soft, brown eyes were! 

Lilian laid one of her roses on the 
counter and smiled up at the girl. 

‘“*Here’s a rose I’d like you to have if 
you care for it. Aren’t roses beautiful, 
don’t you think ?”’ 

For a moment Lilian felt frightened, 
for she thought the girl was going to cry. 
Tears welled up in the brown eyes as she 
picked up the rose tenderly and laid it 
against her cheek. When she spoke 
there was such a funny little tremble in 
her voice. 

‘*Oh, thank you! It makes me think 
of home. I haven’t had any roses like 
this since I left home. There used to bea 
bush growing by our garden gate that had 
roses just like this— white and sweet, 
with pink hearts. I put some of them in 
my little sister’s hands when she died. 
Oh, you don’t know how much good 
you’ve done me! This has been such a 
hard day — and people have been so hard 
to please. Thank you, so much !’’ 

A lady now came up to be waited on, 
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and the pale girl turned to her with a 
smile that had not been on her face be- 
fore, while Lilian made her way out. 

‘To think that one flower could mean 
so much to any one!’’ she thought. ‘' Oh, 
how glad I am that I gave her one!”’ 

When she passed the tiny little cottage 
where the Franklins lived Lilian saw 
Mary Franklin sitting by the open win- 
dow, looking out with a rather fretful ex- 
pression. Mary had been ill for a long 
time, and was just getting better. She 
found the time very tedious, for but few of 
her classmates went to see her. Mary 
Franklin was not liked. 

Lilian did not like her, either ; but she 
could not help thinking how dreadful it 
must have been to be ill so long, and how 
lonely to be sitting there all the time and 
not be able to go out at all. With just a 
little sigh Lilian parted her two roses, 
Then she opened the gate and ran lightly 
up the path to the window. 

‘* A rose for you, Mary,’’ she said, gaily. 
‘‘And I’m glad you’re getting better. 
Now, don’t tell me you ever saw anything 
prettier than that.”’ 

Mary’s fretful little face softened into a 
smile as she took the rose in her thin 
hand. 

‘*Thank you,’’ she said, gratefully. “It 
is pretty, and I’m ever so much obliged. 
I’ll get mother to put it in a tumbler right 
here beside me on the window-sill where I 
can watch and talk to it. It will be real 


company for me. I love flowers so.’’ 

“So do I,” said Lilian, warmly. ‘I 
think they can just talk to you if you lis- 
ten right.’ 

‘* Now,”’ she said to herself when she 
reached the street, ‘‘I do believe I’ll have 
to go home with my eyes shut if I want 
to save my one rose ’’ 

When she reached home Mrs. Murra 
was in the parlor talking to Mamma Reid. 
Lilian was very sorry for Mrs. Murray. 
Her little daughter had died a year ago 
and it had almost broken her mother’s 
heart. There was no help for it — her last 
treasured rose with its wee white baby 
bud must go. It would bring a smile to 
Mrs. Murray’s sad face, Lilian knew. 
And it did. 

‘You don’t need flowers about you, 
you’re a flower yourself, dearie,”’ said Mrs. 
Murray, as Lilian pinned the rose on her 
dress. 

That evening Mollie was in Lilian’s 
room and asked her where her roses were. 
Lilian told her. 

‘‘Well, Lilian Reid, if you’re not the 
very queerest girl!’’ exclaimed Mollie. 
‘*Here you were promising yourself no 
end of pleasure from those roses, and you 
haven’t had a bit.’’ 

“Oh, but I had,” said Lilian, with a 
smile, ‘‘ever so much more than if I had 
brought them home as I intended. You 
ought to have seen the faces of those peo- 
ple I gave them to. They were better 
than a hundred roses.’’ 


Cavendish, P. E. I., Can. 








Eczema 


How it reddens the skin, itches, oozes, 
dries and scales! 

Some people call it tetter, milk crust or 
salt rheum, 

The suffering from it is sometimes in- 
tense; local applications are resorted to— 
they mitigate, but cannot cure. 

It proceeds from humors inherited or ac- 
quired and persists until these have been 
removed, 


, - 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
positively removes them, has radically 
and permanently cured the worst cases, and 
is without an equal for all cutaneous 
eruptions. 


HOOD’s PILLS are the best cathartic. Price 25centa. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 





Third Quarter Lesson III 


SunpDay, JuLy 21, 1901 
GENESIS 8: 1-22 
{Print verses 15-22). 
REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 
NOAH SAVED IN THE ARK 
lL Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: Noah found grace in 
the eyes of the Lord.— Gen. 6:3. 

2 THE DELUGE: 

(1) Date. — As commonly reckoned, B. C, 2349- 
8; A. M. 16556. According to the Septuagint, 
which dates the Creation at B. C. 5512 instead of 
B.C. 4004, the Deluge occurred B. C. 3270, or in 
the year of the world 2262. Its duration, reck- 
oned from the time when Noab entered the ark 
till he left it, was twelve lunar months and ten 
days, or exactly one solar year. 


(2) Causes. — The moral causes are defined in 
the Bible to have been the wickedness and cor- 
ruption which followed the union of the fam- 
ilies of Cain and Seth—the “ daughters of 
men ’’ with “the sons of God.” For quite a long 
period the descendants of Seth retained to a cer- 
tain degree their purity of moral character. 
Their apostasy began when, from multiplica- 
tion and contact, unholy alliances were formed 
between them and the Cainites, “ distinguished 
by the graces of nature, the embellishments of 
art, and the charms of music and song, but 
destitute of the loftier qualities of likeminded- 
ness with God.” From this union came a stock 
remarkable for physical strength and courage, 
but so desperately and violently wicked that 
“it repented the Lord that He had made man 
upon the earth,’ and He determined to destroy 
the entire race, one family alone excepted. The 
physical causes are attributed to a heavy rain 
which continued forty days and forty nights ; 
but more especially to an upusual commotion 
by which “the fountains of the great deep’’ were 
broken up — referring probably to a change in 
the level of the land by means of which the 
waters of the deep would break thei: bounds 
and flow in on the sunken surface and drown 
the world of man. 


(3) Hxtent. — The universality of the Flood in 

reference to the entire earth is strongly contro- 
verted on both astronomical and geological 
grounds ; but there can be no doubt that it was 
universal so far as the human race was con- 
cerned. AlJ the then known world was un- 
doubtedly submerged, and only eight persons, 
divinely warned and protected, escaped. Of the 
historical truth of this statement we have con- 
firmations in the words of our Lord and the 
Kpisties of Peter. There is reason to believe that 
there had been no wide migration from the 
cradle of the race, and that the human abode 
was not so extensive but that the warnings of 
Noab could easily reach to its limits. 

Dr. Murphy estimates the population in the 
days of Noab at jess than four millions. “It is 

robable,” he says, “ that they did not scatter 

rther than the necessities and conveniences of 
life demanded. . . . Let us suppose, then, a circle 
of 500 miles in diameter, inbabited by man. Let 
this occupy the central region of a concentric 
circle of miles in diameter. With a centre 
a little southwest of Mosul, this larger circle 
would reach 50 miles into the Mediterranean, the 
Euxine and the Caspian, and would probably 
bave touched the Persian Gulf at the time of the 
Deluge. If this region were covered with water, 
it is obvious that no land or mountain would be 
visible to a spectator witbin the inner circle of 
500 miles in diameter.” 

(4) Preparations for It.— Noah alone had 
“found grace in the eyes of the Lord;”’ and was, 
therefore, chosen to “ prepare an ark for the 
saving of his house.”” The ark was to be made 
of gopher (cypress) wood, 300 cubits long, 30 
broad and 30 high, or say 450 feet long, 75 broad, 
and 45 deep. It was not, in the proper sense, a 
ship. “ It bad neitber mast, sail, nor rudder ; it 
was, in fact, nothing but an enormous floating 
house, or oblong box rather.’’ There were three 
stories in the ark, and a door in the side. It was 
lighted and ventilated from the roof. None but 
the animals necessary for man, or peculiar to 
the region, were represented in the ark. “ It is 
obvious that we cannot calculate the number of 
animals preserved in the ark, or compare the 
space they would require with its recorded di- 
mensions. We may rest assured that there was 
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accommodation for all that needed to be there.”’ 


(5) The Event. — After a long period of Jelay, 
explained by a later Scripture (1 Peter 3:20) — 
* the long-suffering of God waited in the days of 
“ oab while the ark was preparing ’’ — the work 
was completed ; and in the 600th year of Noah’s 
life, and the l7th day of the second month, he 
entered the ark with his wife, his three sons 
and their wives, taking with him sufficient 
food, and the number and kind of animals indi- 
cated. “ Jehovah shut him in,’ and then the 
catastrophe began. ‘‘ The windows of heaven 
were opened,” and the subsiding land invited 
the waters of the Euxine und the Persian Gulf 
to pour their overwhelming tides into the re- 
gion where the race was congregated, “ prevail- 
ing over man and beast, and every creeping 
thing, and the fowls of the air.” “ We may 
imagine,’’ says Dr. Murphy, “ the sinking of the 
land to have been so gradual as to occupy the 
whole of these forty days of rain. There is an 
awful magnificence in this constant uplifting of 
the billows over the yielding land: ‘ And the 
waters prevailed and increased exceedingly... . 
And the waters prevailed very exceedingly, and 
all the high mountains were covered.’ ’’ The vast 
expanse of water appeared unbroken, and the 
ark sailed a shoreless sea until the 17th day of 
the 7th month of Noah's 600th year, when it 
grounded on Ararat. Two months more elapsed 
before the tops of the mountainsemerged above 
the receding waters. Forty days after, a raven 
was sent forth by Noah, which did not return. 
Seven days passed, and a dove was sent out, and 
returned with an olive leaf in her bill. After 
seven days more the dove was again sent forth, 
and showed, by not coming back, that the 
waters had subsided. On the 27th day of the 
second montb of Noah's 60lst year, the ark was 
abandoned by God's command. 


(6) Traditions. — Every race, except the 
Negro, has its tradition of a deluge from which 
but a small part of mankind escaped. The 
Chaldeans, Chinese, Greeks, Romans, Hindus, 
the American Indians, and the Mexic races all 
have their separate narratives, but all trace- 
able to a commonevent. The story of Deuca- 
lion as told by Lucian approaches quite nearly 
to the Biblical account. He describes the first 
race of men as haughty, violent and wicked. 
For this they were ail destroyed by a flood, the 
waters bursting up from the ground, and the 
rain faliing in torrents till the earth was sub- 
merged. Deucalion, for his piety, was pre- 





served. He packed bh. 
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all kinds of beasts and creepin, 

to him in pairs. He too« them a. 

ter so controlled their dispositions tu. 
him no harm, but lived in peace so lon. 
flood lasted, etc. 


(7) Documents. — The Biblical account of the 
Deluge is made up of two separate documents, 
skilfully woven together. The supposition that 
this interweaving was done at a late date (after 
the Exile) is disproved by the fact that the 
Babylonian records (dating nearly 2,000 years 
before Christ) contain substantially the same 
statements as those in the Bible. 


5 HOME READINGS: Monday— Gen. 6: 
5-18. Tuesday — Gen. 7:18-24. Wednesday — Gen. 
8:1-12. Thursday — Gen. 8: 13-22. Friday — Gen. 
9:8-17. Saturday—2 Peter 2:1-9. Sunday —- 
Matt. 24 : 34-42. 


il Introductory 


On the summit of Ararat, not far from 
the ark which had been abandoned by 
God’s command, Noah and his family 
built their altar and offered their sacrifices. 
Standing alone of human kind over the 
grave of a mighty but extinct race, dread- 
ing lest a similar catastrophe of judgment 
may, at some unexpected moment, fall 
upon them, God condescends to ratify the 
solemn covenant He had promised when 
He commanded Noah to build the ark 
(Gen. 6:18). This covenant was to em- 
brace the family of the patriarch and his 
descendants through all time, and also 
‘“‘ every living creature, of the fowl, of the 
cattle, and of every beast of the earth ;”’ 
and the terms were that the earth should 
never again be visited with a _ flood. 
While time shall last the seasons shall 
run their regular course — ‘‘ cold and heat, 
summer and winter.’’ To this pledge a 
sign was added — the rainbow — not then 
for the first time manifested, but ap- 
pointed from that moment the visible and 
hallowed token of God’s fidelity ; so that 
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healthy childhood. Mellin’s 
Food will give your baby 
health, strength and a good 


development. 
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when Noah saw the clouds blacken and 
the lightnings gleam and heard the roar 
of the rushing tempest, he need not fear 
that another deluge was coming, for, said 
God, ‘*I will remember My covenant .. . 
and the bow shall be in the cloud, and I 
will look upon it.’’ Never since the days 
of Noah has the covenant or its bright 
token failed, — 


‘*For faithtul to His sacred page 
God still rebuilds thy span ; 
Nor lets the type grow pale with age 
That first spoke peace to man.” 


lll Expository 


15-19. And God spake unto Noah — 
how He spake we are nottold. It should 
be noted, however, that Noah waited tor the 
divine mandate to leave the ark, as he had 
waited tor the express order to enter it. 
Apparently he waited about two months 
atter the dove disappeared before the word 
came. Go forth — a welcome order to these 
human and animal survivors of a great 
catastrophe. With what gladness must 
they have trodden again the firm earth, 
tree trom danger and restriction! And be 
fruitful — a repetition of the order given 
when the earth andits species were created. 
Whatsoever creepeth — R. V., “ whatso- 
ever moveth.” After their kinds:— R. V., 
** after their tamilies.”’ 


20. Noah builded an altar — literally, 
*“ahigh place.’”? This is the first time that 
an “altar”? is mentioned in the Bible, but 
probably not the first time that such a 
structure had been made. “ The Lord is 
now on high, having swept away the gar- 
den and withdrawn His visible presence at 
the same time from the earth. The altar is 
therefore erected to point toward His dwell- 
ing-place on high”? (Murphy). Took of 
every clean beast . . . fowl.— “ For so un- 
paralleled a deliverance a special acknowl- 
edgment was due. It is something exceed- 
ingly beautiful and interesting to know 
that the first care of this devout patriarch 
was to return thanks for the signal instance 
of merey and goodness which he and his 
tamily had experienced ” (J., F. and B.). 

We have also here the first mention of the 
vurnt-offering ; the whole victim, except the 
skin, being burned upon thealtar. Sacrifice is 
an act in which the transgressor slays an ani- 
mal and offers it in whole, or in part as 
representative of the whole, to God. In this act 
he acknowledges his guilt, the claim of the of- 
fended law upon his life, and the mercy of 
the law in accepting a substitute to satisfy 
this claim for the returning penitent. He 
at the same time actually accepts the mercy of 
the Most High, and comes forward to plead it in 
the appointed way for reconciliation. The 
burnt-offering is the most perfect symbol of this 
substitution, and most befitting the present 
occasion, when life has been granted to the in- 


mates of the ark amidst the universal death 
(Murphy). 


¥1. The Lord smelled a(R. V., ‘‘the’’) 
sweet savour.—‘‘ The meaning is that 
Noah’s sacrifice was as grateful and accept- 
able to the Lord as sweet odors are toa 
man’ (Bush). The Lord said in his heart, 
— He took the merciful resolve. This, of 
course, is language of accommodation, in 
which God is depicted as behaving like a 
great big man. I will not again curse the 
ground — bya deluge. See'Isa. 54:9: “I 
have sworn that the waters of Noah should 
no more go over the earth.””. The original 
curse (Gen. 3: 17) was.not removed, nor is 
it clear that it was mitigated. For (R. V., 
“for that’’) the imagination of man’s 
heart is evil from his youth, — “ The 
flood washed away that generation of 
wicked men, but it did not remove deprav- 
ity from man’s nature; who, being ‘ con- 
ceived and born in sin,’ thinks, devises and 
loves wickedness even trom his youth ; and 
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that as much since the flood as before. 
Other methods would be used to repress 
wickedness, but not a deluge ”’ (Scott). 


22. While the earth remained, etc. — 
For a year the seasons had been practically 
obliterated, and the desolation which 
greeted the eyes of Noah and his family 
might have caused the toreboding that the 
order of nature had come to an end ; hence 
this assurance. ‘ Partial failures of seed- 
time and harvest, or other irregularities, 
are not inconsistent with this gracious as- 
surance ; according to which the heavenly 
bodies have ever since preserved their 
courses, the seasons their successions, and 
the earth has produced its increase tor the 
use of man, notwithstanding his ingrati- 
tude ”’ (Scott). 


IV Illustrative 


There was one minute when Noah was 
exposed to the wrath that was to come over 
the whole earth ; but when he went through 
the doorway ot the ark, that moment he 
was safe. There are many who are trying 
to make an ark out of their feelings, but 
God has provided anark. A good many of 
those who perished when the Flood came, 
tried to make arks for themselves, but they 
all perished helplessly. So today every 
man and every woman must perish who is 
not in the ark which God has appointed for 
their salvation. A knowledge about the ark 
is not going two help you. A great many peo- 
ple flatter themselves they are going to be 
saved because they know a great deal abovt 
Jesus Christ ; but your knowledge of Him 
will not save you. Noah’s carpenters prob- 
ably knew as much about the ark as Noah 
did, and perhaps more. They knew that 
the ark was strong. They knew it was 
built to stand the Deluge. They knew it 
was made to float upon the waters. They 
had helped to build it. But they were just 
as helpiess when the Flood came as men 
who lived thousands of miles away. Men 
who lived right in sight of the ark, who 
knew all about 4, perished like the rest be- 
cause they were not in the ark (Moody). 





Soup-Bones and Porterhouse 
Stéak 


T sometimes does a man good to show 

him just where he stauds, and bring to 

his knowledge a realization of how he is 

robbing himself and his family in the 

interest of his enemies. Such was the case 

of the man in the following pathetic story, 
related by a Southern newspaper: 

A man ina certain town in Georgia, who 
followed the occupation of a blacksmith, 
receiving his usual wages Saturday night, 
tound himself in possession of five dollars 
and twenty-five cents. He started down 
town to buy some food for his family, on his 
way drifting into a bar-room, where he was 
too trequently a visitor, One drink made 
him generous, and he was prepared to “ set 
’em up” to the large crowd of bar-room 
dead-beats, and an hour passed in the rough 
hilarity which disgraces such places of 
resort. 

At length he, late in the evening, be- 
thought himself that it was time to go, and 
called for his account. The barkeeper fig- 
ured up the amount, and it was just five 
dollars and twenty-five cents. The poor 
tellow handed out .the five-dollar bill, 
saying to the burkeeper, ‘* You will have 
to credit me for the quarter,’”’ and started 
tor the beet-market. 

Entering the butcher’s stall, he said: 
‘“*What have you got that you can sell me 
for twenty-five cents? Itis all the money 
I have, and I must have something for my 
family.”’ 

* There is a bunch of soup-bones that you 
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can have for twenty-five cents,” was the 
reply. 

He accordingly purchased them, had 
them putin # parcel, and was about start- 
ing home — not without some reproachful 
thoughts — when the dram-seller with 
whom he had spent the evening entered the 
market, ordered a quantity of the best beef- 
steak, pulled out a five-dollar bill — he felt 
sure that it was the identical one he had 
paid him — and gave it to the butcher. 

Our drain-drinking friend had seen 
enough. He started for home, and probably 
did more good solid thinking than he had 
done tor several years betore. Entering his 
house he gave his wife those ugly, almost 
bare soup-bones, and said: ‘‘ There, wite, 
this is the last time you will ever have to 
live on soup-bones that I may furnish 
money to a barkeeper to buy porterhouse 
steak with,” 

After that his wife and children were 
treated to steak instead of bare soup-bones. 
He had quit the dram-drinking business 
torever. — Selected. 





One Thing Troubling Him 


N old Scotch fisherman was visited 
during his last illness by a clergy- 
man, who wore a close-fitting clerical 
waistcoat, which buttoned behind. The 
clergyman asked the old man if his mind 
was perfectly at ease. ‘Oo, ay, I’m a’ 
richt; but there’s just ae thing that troubles 
me, and [ dinna like to speak o’t.”” “ lam 
anxious to comfort yon,’ replied the clergy- 
man. ‘Tell me what perplexes you.” 
* Weel, sir, it’s just like this,” said the old 
man, eagerly. “I canna tor the life o’ me 
mak’ oot hoo ye manage tae get intae that 
westkit.””— N. Y. Observer. 
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wholesome 
Good for every 
the 
and inviting, with just enough 
ginger to give them the perfect 
flavor. Serve with any beverage, 
fruit or ices. Especially good 
for the little folks. Give them 
all they want. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


The Bolivian Andes, A Record of Climbing and 
Exploration. By Sir Martin Conway. Harper & 
Bros.: New York and London. Price, $4. 

In the years 1898 and 1900 Sir Martin 
Conway, the famous mountain-climber, 
explored and climbed the Andes of 
Bolivia, and gathered a large fund of-in- 
tormation about the political conditions of 
Bolivia and neighboring States. A volume 
of 400 pages in large type on fine paper 
contains the record of what he saw, heard 
and did. Seventy-four illustrations trom 
photographs and drawings, an appendix 
containing much information in detail, and 
a bibliography of Bolivia, give the work 
special value to all who may be in quest of 
exact information about that country. It 
is one of the best recent books of the kind, 
and gives the reader a vivid and satisfy- 
ing idea not only of the mountains, but 
of many interesting sights and conditions 
in other parts of South America. 





Moths and Butterflies By Mary C. Dickerson, 
B.S. Ginn & Co.: Boston. Price, $1.50, 


“All About Butterflies and Moths” 
would have been a good title tor this book. 
It the writer has tailed to describe any 
specimens of either moths or butterflies, it 
is because she could not find them. Two 
hundred photographs from life faithfully 
reproduced accompany the descriptive 
matter. Large clear type and calendered 
paper, with the illustrations, give the book 
a very handsome appearance. The author 
is head of the department of biology and 
nature study in the Rhode Island Normal 
School, Providence, R. I., and in charge of 
the nature study in the observation school 
in connection with the same institution. 
- oo. Ss 3 ng pe hg Fo Ly M ~ a . 

Price, $1. 

This book gives detailed directions for 
the construction of furniture, household 
fittings, and other articles in bamboo. It 
contains numerous engravings and dia- 
grams, and is just the thing for a person 
handy with tools. It gives instructions 
that can be tollowed by any one of a 
mechanical mind. 

An Englishman’s Love Letters. Frank F. Lovell 

Book Co.: New York. Price, $1 

This purports to be the missing answers 
to the rather spicy volume, ‘“‘ An English- 
woman’s Love Letters.”” While assuming 
to be love letters written by an English- 
man to his sweetheart, they contain much 
else that is properly suggestive and inter- 
esting. 

With the Tibetans in Tent ona Tem angle. By 


Susie Carson Rijnbart, M. D. Fleming Revell 
Co.: Chicago, New York and Toronto. Price, 31.50. 


Four years among the Tibetans gave the 
writer a vast amount of information about 
the customs, beliets and social conditions of 
that strange people. In company with her 
husband and son, Mrs. Rijnhart penetrated 
into the very heart of that country. Her 
descriptions thrill with deep buman in- 
terest. Maps and pictures are used freely. 
The purpose of the book, as announced in 
the author’s preface, is to arouse a deeper 
interest in foreign missions. If vivid first- 
band intormation will accomplish that end, 
then this book will be a success. 

God's Perfect Will. By Rev. G. Campbell Morgan. 


Fleming H. Revell Co.: New York, Chicago and 
Toronto. Price, 50 cents. 


‘‘ There is no phrase more often in use in 
Christian thought and speech than that of 
the ‘ will of God.’ It constantly recurs in 
our reading of Scripture; our hymns are 
very many of them concerned with it; and 
in prayer we give utterance to it again and 
again. This familiarity has in some meas- 
ure robbed us of a keen sense of its vital 
importance. Its meaning is all too little 
realized. In common with many of the 
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most sacred things it has largely become 
a kind of fetish that is worshiped because 
it has a sound of piety ; while the tact that 
it is the supreme subject of revelation, and 
the one and only abiding law of life, is for- 
gotten.’”’ Thus writes the author in the pro- 
logue. He opens up his theme in a way 
that soon wins attention. Perhaps the 
most commendable feature of the book is 
its simple style and fresh putting of a 
truth that has lost its power to influence 
very many people because of the hack- 
neyed and stereotyped terms in which it 
has been expressed. It is a case ot “old 
wine in a new bottle.” 

The Tribulations of a Princess. By the Author 


of *The Martyrdom of an Empress.’’ Har r& 
Brothers: New York and London. Price, $2.2 


Anything ‘ Russian” is lanneeatines. It 
at once suggests plots, hairbreadth es- 
capes, exiles, etc. The unknown writer of 
this volume gives an autobiography brim- 
ming full of situations that “thrill” with- 
out being vicious. It deals much with the 
inside doings of the Austrian and Russian 
courts, and brings before the reader a rare 
assemblage of Old World rulers. The 
story is finely illustrated. 


The Grapes of Wrath. By Mary Harriott Norris. 
Small, Maynard &Co.: Boston. Price, $1.50. 


A tale of the North and South. Owing to 
differences ot political opinions, brothers 
find themselves in opposing armies in the 
Civil War. Their fortunes and those of 
relatives left at home turnish the material 
tor the story. 

The Church of the Reconstruction. By Rev. 
Edward M. Skagen, Thomas Whittaker: New York. 
Price, 50 cents. 

An essay on Christian unity. The author 
makes a strong plea for inter-denomina- 
tional unity by interchange and co-opera- 
tion. In his conclusion he says: “I have 
not suggested radical measures involving 
long agitation and the moving of great 
bodies. Merely let the Congregational 
society in some New England village tender 
its vacant pastorate to the Episcopal priest, 
stipulating that its independence as a 
society ot the church in that village be re- 
spected, and let such priest or preacher 
accept such pastorate as a chaplaincy, in- 
dependent ot his other work. Let this 
happen once, anywhere, and the point is 
gained ; the active unity of the church will 
be under way.” 

Birds of the Bible. By Madison C. Peters, D. D. 
The Baker & Taylor UCo.: New York. Price, 50 
cents. 

A collection of well-written sketches 
based on the symbolism of the birds of the 
Bible. Many needed truths are thus clus- 
tered about a particular bird in a way that 
fastens the attention and deeply impresses 
the mind. 

Wag I Became a Baptist. By Madison C, Peters, 


D. The Baker & Taylor Co.: New York. Price, 
io cents, 


Dr. Peters found that he could not con- 
tinue the practice of sprinkling either in- 
fants or adults, and so quietly resigned 
from the Reformed Church and became a 
Baptist. He is now pastor of a church ot 
that denomination in Brooklyn. This vol- 
ume contains a sketch of his career and 
gives his reasons for becoming an advocate 
of immerson as the only form of baptism. 





Magazines 





—— Harper’s tor July contains a “ cool- 
ing” illustrated article on ‘Newport in 
Summer,” by Eliot Gregory. Itis givena 
leading place. The pictures are cleverly 
colored. John Fryer, LL.D., contributes 
an article on “ The Buddhist Discovery of 
America,” which is illustrated trom photo- 
graphs by C. B. Waite. Alfred Ayres pre- 
sents ‘‘ A Plea tor Cultivating the English 
Language.” Henry T. Finck writes on 
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“The Scope of Modern Love.” (Harper & 
Bros.: New York and London.) 


— Anything that Senator Hoar may 
write on the art of oratory will be read 
with eager interest. In the July number of 
Scribner’s he has a contribution on “* Some 
Famous Orators I have Heard.” His com- 
ments on the methods of the men described 
give much helpful insight into the supreme 
achievement ot ‘* mastering an assembly.” 
G. R. Putnam turnishes an illustrated arti- 
cle on the “‘ Delta Country of Alaska.” “A 
Tour in Sicily,” by Rutus B. Richardson, 
director of the American School of Athens, 
will be read with interest. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons: New York.) 


— From time to time the daily papers 
have given space to descriptions of experi- 
ments made to determine the cause of the 
spread of yellow fever, and the public has 
generally accepted the conclusion that it is 
due entirely to mosquitoes. The Popu- 
lar Science Monthly tor July treats the sub- 
ject exhaustively. Surgeon-General George 
M. Sternberg, U.S. A., is the author of the 
article. Havelock Ellis continues his 
“Study of British Genius,” and Prot. Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike write entertainingly 
about “The Intelligence of Monkeys.” 
(The Science Press: New York.) 


—The features of the July American 
Monthly Review of Reviews are: **Count 
Tolstoy in Thought and Action,” by R. E. 
C. Long; “ Preserving the Hudson Pali- 
sades’”’ (fully illustrated from  photo- 
graphs); ‘“‘The Washington Memorial 
Institution,’? by Nicholas Murray Butler; 
“The Russian Problem in Manchuria,” by 
G. Frederick Wright (with photographs 
obtained by Dr. Wright on his travels in 
Manchuria last year); ‘‘New Phases of 
Polar Research” (with maps), by Cyrus C. 
Adams; and “The Twentieth Century 
Club of Boston,” by Howard A. Bridgman. 
(Review of Reviews Co.: New York.) 


—— There are two articles in the World’s 
Work tor July which. touch tundamental 
and far-reaching Southern questions. One 
is by Senator John L. McLaurin, and is 
entitled, ‘‘Beaking Up the Solid South.” 
The other is by Booker T. Washington, and 
deals with the “Salvation of the Negro.” 
The latter article is fully illustrated by 
reproductions from photographs, and gives 
a new idea of the progress of industrial edu- 
cation among the Negroes. Other meri- 
torious contributions are: ‘A Business- 
like Executive” —asketch of Governor 





ACTIVE BRAINS 


Must Have Good Food or Nervous 
Prostration Surely Folicws 


It is a lamentable fact that American 
brain workers do not, as a rule, know how 
to feed themselves to rebuild the daily loss 
occasioned by active mental effort. This 
fact, coupled with the disastrous ettects of 
the alkaloids contained in tobacco, coffee 
and whiskey, makes a sure pathway 
towards nervous prostration. 

The remedy is simple enough, Employ 
the services of a food expert, who knows 
the kind of tood required to rebuild the 
daily losses in the human body. This can 
be done by making tree use of Grape-Nuts, 
the famous breaktast tood, which contains 
exactly the elemental principles which 
have an affinity tor albumen and go direct- 
ly to rebuild the gray matter in the brain, 
solar plexus and nerve centres throughout 
the body. Follow your selection of food up 
with a dismissal of coffee, tobacco and 
whiskey for fifteen days and mark the dif- 
ference in your mental ability, which means 
everything to the average hustling Amer- 
ican, who must have physical and mental 
strength or he falls out in the race for dol- 
lars. 
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Odell of New York; “Our Relations with 
Canada,” J. D. Whelpley; ‘‘The Revolu- 
tion in Farming,” L. H. Bailey; and ‘* The 
Good Roads Train,” Earl Mayo. (Double- 
day, Page & Company: New York.) 


— Imagination has such a powerful 
influence over judgment that it is becoming 
more and more a subject of close study on 
the part of those deeply concerned in search- 
ing out the hidden springs ot human con- 
duct. Theretore, the article in the Jnter- 
national Journal of Ethics tor July on 
* Imagination and Judgment” is a timely 
as well as interesting contribution. The 
author is W. P. Ker of the University 
College, London. Other articles are: ‘* Our 
Relations with the Lower Races,’’ Henry 
Rutgers Marshall, New York; ‘* Unity of 
Spirit as the Basis of a National Church,”’ 
R. A. Bray, London; ‘“ Ethics and the 
Weather,” Edwin G. Dexter, University of 
Illinois. (International Journal ot Ethics: 
Philadelphia.) 

—tThe Century for July is devoted largely 
to summer fiction. There are stories by 
Mary E. Wilkins, Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett, Irving Bacheller, Seumas McManus, 
Josephine Dodge Daskam, Arne Douglas 
Sedgwick, Stewart Edward White, and 
Elliott Flower. The opening paper, by 
Alice K. Fallows, who told in June ot the 
doings of poor male students, tells of 
** Working One’s Way through Women’s 
Colleges,’’ with many illustrations. ‘* Im- 
postors among Animals” are exposed by 
William Morton Wheeler. Frederick 
Keppel has a page or two on J. F. Millet’s 
*“ Wood-Sawyers,” with a reproduction of 
the picture. Cole’s Old English Master this 
month is an engraving from Constable’s 
** Hampstead Heath.” Ex-President Cleve- 
land concludes his account ot the Vene- 
zuelan boundary controversy in this 
number. (Century Company: New York.) 


—— There is a decidedly evangelistic ring 
about the July number ot the Homiletic 
Review. Dr. Wayland Hoyt, of Philadel- 
phia, writes in the review section about 
“The Preacher who is After a Soul,” and 
Dr. E. H. Dewart, of Toronto, Canada, dis- 
cusses ‘*‘ What should be the Preaching tor 
Workingmen?” First among the repre- 
sentative sermons is one on “ The Holy 
Spirit in Christian Experience,” by Dr. 
Henry Collin Minton, moderator of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly. Dr. 
Gregory pofnts out, in “ A Fatal Lost Note 
in Present-Day Preaching,’ that the 
preaching that makes tor regeneration 
must have in it the very doctrinal notes 
that have been so largely lost out of it by 
the pulpit— the doctrines of sin and judg- 
ment, of Christ’s atonement and supreme 
lordship over the human will, and of di- 
vinely inwrought certainty that the mes- 
sage is trom heaven. (Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. : New York and London.) 


——The North American Review tor July 
contains a symposium on “ Foreign Trade 
and National Prosperity,’ in which three 
phases ot the subject are discussed as fol- 
lows: “American Progress and British 
Commerce,” Harold Cox; “Our Vast Ex- 
cess ot Exports,” Joseph French Johnson ; 
“Theory of the Balance of Trade,’ C. J. 
Bullock, protessor of economics in Williams 

Yollege. Other leading articles are: ‘ The 
Burden of the Twentieth Century,” Sir 
Walter Besant; ‘The Absurd Paradox of 
Christian Science,” Dr. J. M. Buckley; 
‘Condition of the South,’’ Walter G. Oak- 
man. (North American Review: New 
York.) 

— Ainslee’s Magazine for July makes a 
special feature of “ Buying a State— the 
Story ot Addicks in Delaware,” by Ed- 
ward P. Clark. The gist of the article is 
that J. Edward Addicks, of Delaware, is 
making an audacious attempt to buy his 
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way into the United States Senate. Presi- 
dent McKinley is accused of being in sym- 
pathetic co-operation with Addicks. Sev- 
eral other articles worthy of attention are: 
** Miss Chester’s Adventure,” a short story, 
by Frederick M. Smith; “ Great Types ot 
Modern Business — Railroads,” illustrated 
from photographs, by Carl Hovey ; “ Col- 
lege Men and Others,” John Gilmer Speed. 
(Street & Smith: New York.) 





Literary Notes 





—— Henrik Ibsen, the famous Norwegian 
author and dramatist, is dangerously ill. 

— Mr. Henry James. has completed the 
manuscript of a new novel—like the 
others, a minute psychological study of 
certain phases of London life. It will 
probably appear first as a serial in Har- 
per’s Magazine. 

—Doubleday, Page & Co. will commence 
to publish in the autumna new monthly 
magazine entitled American Country Life, 
which they promise to make “the most 
beautiful magazine in the world.” 


— The first edition of Miss Bertha 
Runkle’s * Helmet of Navarre”? was one 
hundred thousand copies, believed to be 
the largest first edition of a novel ever 
published in America. 


-— Translations of Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s autobiography are increasing in num- 
ber, the latest being made into a native 
tongue of India. Several chapters have 
already appeared in a weekly paper, the 
Star of India, largely read by Indian 
Christians. 

— Eden Phillpotts, whose “Good Red 
farth ” is published by Doubleday, Page 
«& Co., has a volume of short stories in 
press at the Frederick A. Stokes Company 
which will be presented in the fall with the 
title, “‘The Striking Hours.” The scenes 
are laid in Devonshire. 


—-Stories about the personality of 
Miss Bertha Runkle, the author of ‘ The 
Helmet of Navarre,” continue to circulate 
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through the press. The latest is perhaps 
the best. It depicts her as following, day 
by day, in New York, the studies of a 
brother at Harvard College, passing his 
examinations with him, and at length, 
amidst the strained interest of protessors 
and classmates, taking the final examina- 
tions with flying eglors, and practically 
graduating with him. The most interest- 
ing fact in this connection is that Miss 
Runkle never had a brother. 


— A book of no little interest to those 
who have been following recent interna- 
tional controversies is ‘‘ American Diplo- 
matic Questions,” by John B. Henderson, 
Jr., which the Macmillan Company are 
publishing. The book consists ot a series 
ot essays or historical reviews upon the 
“ Bering Sea Controversy,” the ‘ North 
East Coast Fisheries,’ ‘Samoa,’ the 
**Monroe Doctrine,” and the “ Negotia- 
tions Relating to the Isthmian Canal.” 
These five important subjects of American 
diplomacy are treated historically, and the 
correspondence relating to it is critically 
examined from the point of view of the 
student of international law. 





A PALATABLE FEAST FOR 2 CENTS, 
TRY IT. 


Did you know that the Deerfield Valley and 
Hoosac Country traversed by the Boston & 
Maine Railroadis one of the most beautiful re- 
gions in the country ? 

As a scenic paradise it has no equal. On every 
side the scenes change with panoramic swift- 
ness to the intense delight of the beholder. 

Then, too, there is no little historic interest at- 
tached to the territory journeyed through. 

This interior country is a delightful vacation 
ground, and on every hand there is to be found 
unlimited accommodations for the vacationist 
who delights in rural out-door life. Another 
pleasurable feature is its accessibility from not 


only the whole of New England, but from’ New 
York and the West as well. 

The Boston & Maine has just issued a book 
bearing the name, “ Hoosac Country and Deer- 
field Valley,” which is a delightfully-written 
story of the country, and after reading it you 
will want to visit the region. Send atwo-cent 
stamp to General Passenger Dept., Boston «& 
Maine System, Boston, for Book No. 15; you 
will enjoy reading it. 








OLD HICKORY 




















comfort. 


eration ago. 


Some one once said that a college education 
would have spoiled Horace Greeley, for it would have 
ironed all the individuality out of him. 

\ It is just so with furniture. The primping too 
often takes away all character. In this respect nu 
furniture in the world preserves its individuality and 
honesty as does the sturdy Old Hickory furniture of 
a generation ago. 

It is delightfully rustic in appearance, and it is 
tough as telegraph wire. Nothing but hickory enters 

‘“/ into its construction. It is ideal furniture for a hall, 

library or piazza. To sit in a hand-made Hickory chair in summer is the acme of 


We carry the only complete line of the historical ‘‘ Old Hickory ’’ shapes a gen- 





Paine Furniture Co 


Rugs, Draperies and Furniture 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 















I have a hook to hang on, and am sold in a yellow box. 


SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW BOX—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
mouth. Bristles in irregular tufts—eleans between the c 
M hold it. This means much to cleanly persons-the only ones who like our brush. Adults 35C. 
Youths’ esc. Children's 25c. By mail or at dealers. Send for free booklet ** Tooth Truths. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 2) Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


teeth. Hole in handle and hook to 
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HOT WEATHER’ REFLECTIONS 
FOR COOL PEOPLE 


R. 8S. DOUGLASS. 


HE best way to keep grateful 1s to re- 
flect upon people who are more un- 
fortunate than you. By analogy, the best 
way to keep cool is to reflect upon people 
who are suffering from the heat more than 
you. If reflections along this line lead 
you to help such people, it will warm your 
heart if it does not cool your body. A 
warm heart is better than a cool body, 
and generally more satisfying. The fol- 
lowing subjects are suggested for hot- 
weather reflections at the seaside and in 
the country : 
BABIES 
They are sick and dying in the hot, 
crowded tenements. If you cannot per- 
sonally take them to the country, you can 
send help to those who will gladly do it 
for you. 
MOTHERS 
They are worn out caring for sick and 
helpless children in crowded tenements. 
A few days in the country would give 
them new life and courage. Send the 
means, and others will take the responsi- 
bility and care of giving them the needed 
outing. 
THE SICK AND POOR 
Many of them are ready to recover, but 
the hot breath of summer stifles them. 
Country air would give them health and 
vigor. Can’t you help them reach it ? 


MISSION WORKERS 


They are kept at their posts by their 
duty and their humanity. At the very 
time when they need out-of-city rest and 
coolness, the people they serve are in the 
most desperate need of their advive and 


Greatest 
Playground 
on Karth 


EVERY NEED can B 








EVERY WISH 
EVERY PURSE 


SPECIAL RATES 


Have been established by the SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC between all parts of 


CALIFORNIA 


and its great number of famous resorts by 
which the expense of atrip is reduced toa 
very low and reasonable rate. 
For example: 

FROM ALL PARTS OF CALIFORNIA 
TO THE RESORTS IN THE SHASTA RE- 
GION, LAKE TAHOE AND SURROUND- 
INGS, YOSEMIT#, THE BIG TREES, THE 
KINGS RIVER COUNTRY. 

FROM SAN JOAQUIN AND SACRAMENTO 
VALLEY POINTS 
TO THE MONTEREY BAY COAST 

FROM THE SAN JUAQUIN VALLEY, ARI- 
ZONA AND NEW MEXICO 
TO THE SEASHORE [N SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA AND THE RESORTS OF 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


For full information, inquire of 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. A., 
170 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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help, and they stand by them. Send them 
a word of cheer. They need it just now. 
One of the most effective words of cheer 
would be a five-dollar bill in your letter. 
It will be more cheering if sent for their 
work, than if sent for themselves. They 
are unselfish. 
MEDICAL MISSION 


This mission at 36 Hull St. gave med- 
ical help aud nursing to over 7,000 appli- 
cants last year, and the number is con- 
stantly increasing. Reflect upon that 
great mass of suffering people. A large 
majority of these during the hot months 
are babies and children. The Medical 
Mission is one of the most efficient ave- 
nues through which you can help them. 


FINALLY 


When you go to the seaside or the 
country, reflect on the people you leave 
behind you. 


Auburndale, Mass. 





IDEALS IN POLITICS 


HON. WAYNE MAcVEAGH. 


{From the oration delivered before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Harvard College. } 


T seems to me there is no better work 
to be done at present by an American 
university than to again unseal those foun- 
tains of idealism where the human spirit 
has so often refreshed itselt when weary of 
a too material age, to reawaken that enthusi- 
asm for the moral law which we have all 
somehow lost, and to impress upon a peo- 
ple essentially noble, but now too deeply 
absorbed in the pursuit of wealth for 
wealth’s sake, the advantages which the 
cherishing of ethical ideals may bring to 
all of us,even to those who pride them- 
selves above all things upon being prac- 
tical. There is, indeed, a sheer delusion 
cherished by unintelligent people, ot 
which it is desirable that they should tree 
their minds. They stupidly imagine that 
whoever finds fault with existing conditions 
in American society must necessarily 
think the past age better than the present; 
but the exact contrary is the truth. It is 
because we know, and are glad to know, 
that there has been a steady progress, alike 
in spiritual and material blessings, since 
men first lived in civilized society to- 
gether, that we so earnestly desire such 
progress to continue. 


CONTENTED AND DISCONTENTED 


Our electorate is already beginning to be 
divided, and must, in obedience to the law 
of social evolution, continue more and 
more to be divided, by that sharp cleavage 
which separates those who are contented 
with their lot trom those who are discon- 


tented with their lot. Under whatever dis- | 


guises, called by whatever names, inher- 
iting or seizing whatever partisan organi- 
zations, the alignment of the two great 
political divisions of American voters, 
who will sooner or later struggle against 
each other for the possession of the gov- 
ernment, will inevitably be upon the basis 
Ihave named. The party ot the contented 
will be ranged under one banner, and the 
party of the discontevted will be ranged 
under the other, and that alignment will 
steadily develop increasing sharpness ot di- 
vision until the party of the discontented, 
being the majority, has obtained the con- 
trol of the government to which, under our 
system, they are entitled; and then they 
will be sure to remodel the present sys- 
tem for the distribution of wealth, un- 
less we have previously done so, upon 
bases wiser and more equitable than those 
now existing. The one party will be, un- 
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der whatever name, the party of capital, 
and the other party will be, under what- 
ever name, the party of labor. 

If any doubt had existed upon this sub- 
ject among men accustomed to seriously 
reflect upon political problems, it ought to 
have disappeared in view of the develop- 
ments of the last two presidential elections 
and of the present growing tendency alike 
of capital to more and more consolidate 
itself in great masses as in preparation for 
the coming struggle, and of the brother- 
hood ot American labor to more and more 
consolidate itself in one organization in 
like preparation. Ominous signs are indeed 
almost daily discernible that those leaders 
ot contederated labor who are really loyal 
toitand are not purchasable by the party 
of capital have discerned that the true 
remedy for what seems to them the pres- 
ent unjust inequality in the distribution of 
wealth is through legislation. 

If yesterday they foolishly resorted to at- 
tempts to overawe the nominees of the 
party of capital, sitting as legislators, by 
a display of force and threats of violence, 
by tomorrow they will probably have 
learned that the ballot in America, while 
not so noisy, is far more peremptory than 
the dynamite bomb. It does not explode, 
but it controls; and its control will be as 
resistless as fate if the party of labor de- 
cides to clothe all its demands, as it has 
already clothed many,in acts of legisla- 
tion, for then will occur what the Duke of 
Wellington foresaw, ‘“‘a revolution under 
the torms ot law.”’ 

My purpose, therefore, is to point out, 
without the slightest bitterness, to the 
members of the contented class, the com- 
mercial value ot ethical ideas as the safest 
source of the political aspirations of the 
majority of our people, and the most con- 
servative influence in our national life, and 
also to point out to them the grave dangers 
trom a business standpoint, in these days of 
possible conflict between capital and labor, 
of continuing to substitute money tor mor- 
als as the permanent and controlling torce 
in American politics. 

The first ethical ideal which it seems to 
me it would be wise for us, even from the 
point of view of the stock exchange, to 
guard most zealously just now is the ideal 
condition of society with which President 
McKinley closed his congratulations upon 


The Holy Bible 


Newly edited by the Amer- 
ican Revision Committee, 
A. D. 1901, being the Amer- 
ican Standard Edition of the 
Revised Bible, will be pub- 
lished in August. 

This edition is the only one 
authorized by the American 
Revision Committee, and will 
bear their attestation on the 
back of the title page. 

Long Primer type, refer- 
ences and topical headings. 
Prices from $1.50 to $9. 

Order early through your 
bookseller, or write for de- 
scriptive price list to 


THOS, NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37-41 East 18th Street, New York. 
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tbe opening of the exposition at Buffalo — 
that of 


PEACE ON EARTH AND GOOD-WILL TO MEN. 


I observe with especial sorrow that many 
Protestant clergymen mistakenly suppose 
that they can safely substitute at this day 
and in our country the teaching of Mo- 
hammed for the teaching of Christ. We all 
know the temptations to which such clergy- , 
men are exposed. It is so much more 
comfortable to ‘swim with the tide,” and it 
is so much more certain that the incomes 
on which they and their tamilies are 
dependent for the comforts and luxuries 
ot lite will share in the commercial pros- 
perity of the country, if the doctrines 
preached by them and advocated in their 
religious journals recognize that the mak- 
ing of money is the first duty of man in the 
new century, and that keeping one’s self 
unspotted from the world, so far from 
being, as was tormerly supposed, true 
religion and undefiled, is a foolish and 
sentimental expression, incapable of appli- 
cation in the rough world in which we live, 
where each man’s duty is to take care of 
himself. But after making all the allow- 
ance the most abundant charity can sug- 
gest, it will still remain a grave and men- 
acing peril to American respect for the 
moral law if clergymen are permitted with- 
out rebuke to preach the righteousness of 
unnecessary or aggressive wartare, the 
killing of weaker peoples in order tv re- 
duce them to subjection, and the robbing 
them of their possessions. 

It is quite possible there may also {be 
great commercial value for us at the present 
time in the ethical ideal that 


ALL MEN ARE BORN EQUAL 


and égually entitled to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit ot happiness. I fully recognize the 
present unpopularity of this ideal. I know 
that to declare one’s beliet in it is to expose 
oneself to the dreadful charge ot disloyalty ; 
but as in matters of religion American 
democracy rested at its birth upon the 
message of the herald angels, so in politics 
it rested at its birth upon the doctrine of 
the equality of men. 

Great popularity no doubt just now at- 
taches to money and great unpopularity to 
morals, on the ground that muney is mod- 
ern and practical, while morals are anti- 
quated and impracticable; and they tell us 
that the race of today is a race for new 
markets won by war, for the exploiting of 
weaker peoples, for larger armies, tor ever- 
increasing navies, for expanding trade and 
tor greater wealth. I confess I would have 
thought the gruwth of our own beloved 
country in material wealth and prosperity 
in the last thirty years of unbroken peace 
and of amity with all mankind had more 
than satisfied any avarice which could have 
tound a place even in the dreams of civilized 
men. Those thirty years demonstrated 
that in order to be a world power we need 
not be a robber nation. 

There is still another ethical ideal which 
may soon prove to be of very great com- 
mercial value in American politics— the 
ideal of the citizen whether in or out of 
office, exhibiting 


MORAL COURAGE 


in dealing with important public questions. 
The truth is that physical courage has 
always been the most commonplace of 
virtues, and could always be bought at a 
very cheap price, so that it has become an 
unfailing proot of decadence for any people 
to become hysterical over exhibitions of 
animal courage without regard to the moral 
quality of the service in which it was dis- 
played or of the comparative weakness of 
the adversary. Just the contrary is true of 
moral courage. It is among the rarest of 
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virtues, and its services are of tar greater 
value in this democratic age than ever 
before. 

Indeed, 'the days may not be distant when 
the existence of law and order in America 
may depend upc it, for it may be found 
that it, and it alige, can protect us trom the 
dangers which Mr. Webster believed would 
follow our present condition, “a rapid 
accumulation of property in few hands.” 
For that reason the commercial value of 
such courage in a government by the ma- 
jority can hardly be overestimated; and 
surely, if we are to find it a bulwark of de- 
tense in our day of need, we ought to be 
now commending it by our example, show- 
ing how really brave men tace grave prob- 
lems of government, and set themselves, as 
brave men should, to finding the best pos- 
sible solution of them. 

There is 


ANOTHER VERY GRAVE PROBLEM 


which we are also refusing to consider, 
and by which retusal the ethical ideal of 
law is also being destroyed. It is the prob- 
leu: presented by our Negro population, 
now approaching 10,000,000 of souls. We 
gave them the suffrage, and we have al- 
lowed some of them to be killed for pos- 
sessing it. We appointed some of them to 
office, and have stood meekly by when they 
were shot for having our gommission in 
their hands. They are being burned betore 
our eyes without even a pretense of trial. 
We are allowing Siate after State openly, 
even contemptuously, to nullify a solemn 
amendment of the Constitution enacted tor 
their protection, i> secure which we poured 
out our treasure without limit and shed the 
blood of our sons like water. All of us, 
whether in public office or in private sta- 
tion, now concur in trying to ignore the 
existence of any such problem at our doors 
while, laughing like the Roman augurs in 
each other’s faces, we indulge in seli-con- 
gratulations about the blessings we are 
carrying to another 10,000,000 ot dark- 
skinned races in far-distant lands. 

It certainly would tend to make private 
property far more secure in America if the 
less fortunate majority of our population 
saw us of the more fortunate minority 
giving courage and time and thought to 
efforts to solve these problems and others 
like them, and thereby to lessen some ot 
the evils which in many cases bear so heav- 
ily and so unjustiy upon the poor. Indeed, 
the influence of ethical ideals upon Ameri- 
can democracy ought to be considered of 
value if only because the cultivation of 
such ideals will inevitably tend to make 
more really patriotic all classes of our 
countrymen, tor such ideals lift us all 
above the unsatisfied standards of public 
duty with which we are vainly trying to 
content ourselves. They bring us into the 
air of a higher and purer love ot country, 
and they set us tace to face with the early 
American spirit in its best estate. In such 
communion a sordid and selfish public 
opinion, with low methods to mean ends, 
tends to disappear, and a cowardly and cor- 
rupt public lite becomes less possible. 





HIS CALL TO PREACH 


ISHOP MATTHEW SIMPSON has 
told in a most touching manner 
the story of the early struggles that led 
him to the ministry. As he left boyhood 
behind, the conviction grew upon him 
that he must preach. But how could he? 
He was halting in speech, with a harsh 
voice, and with an impossible manner of 
declamation — the last one to face an au- 
dience. 
After turning the question over in his 
mind many times, with increasing dis- 
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couragement, he at length reluctantly 
dismissed it, and took a three years’ 
course in a medical college. 

But the idea of entering the ministry 
haunted him day and night, so that it 
almost seemed to him, as he said, that if 
he ‘did not become a preacher he could 
not be saved.’’ 

This led him to pray over the matter, 
and, as a result, the morbid anxiety that 
had grown upon him vanished entirely 
one day at the sight of a Scripture text : 
‘* Trust in the Lord with all thine heart,’ 
The words had been written on purpose 
for him, he said to himself; and from 
that time he felt content to let God decide 
his course. 

A day came when his obedience to the 
Divine direction was tested. The impres- 
sion came upon him very strongly that 
he ought to speak at a certain prayer- 
meeting, because the minister was away. 


“But how can I?” he said. “TI shall 
make a fool of myself. What will my 
friends say—and my uncle?’’ Above 


all people, young Matthew dreaded that 
old uncle. 

Afternoon came. He was trembling 
with indecisicn. To his amazement his 
uncle looked up and said : 

‘* Don’t you think you could speak to 
the people tonight ?”’ 

‘* But do you think I ought to?”’ 

‘* Yes. I think you can do good,’”’ was 
the grave reply. 

The young man spoke. He carried the 
crowded audience with him. His words 
had power because they came from a full 
heart. ‘ 

The experience of that evening was 
like a revelation. After those three years 





NEW HUSBAND 
Quite an Improvement on the Old 


“*T have been compelled to stop drinking 
it,” I said to the triend who asked me to 
strengthen up on acup of her good coffee, 
** Well,” she said, ‘‘ that needn’t bother you, 
for Ihave Postum Food Coffee here, which 
completely cured a triend ot mine of sick 
headaches.” I tried her coffee and it was 
very good, but when I tried to make it at 
home, I was disappointed. [ soon found 
that I was not making it correctly, but by 
putting in two heaping teaspoonfuls of 
Postum for each person and letting it boil 
twenty minutes, it was delicious. 

I had at that time been an invalid for sev- 
eral years, but did not know my trouble 
was caused by coffee drinking, ot which I 
was very fond. I immediately began to 
teel better after leaving off coffee and using 
Postum, and stuck to it. One day I meta 
lady who was troubled the same as I was, 
and whose appearance on the street really 
shocked me, for she was so emaciated. She 
exclaimed in surprise at my improved ap- 
pearance, and wanted to know what I had 
been doing. She asked meif I had hada 
healer of any kind. I said, ‘‘ Yes, I have 
allowed Postum Food Coftee to work the al- 
most complete miracle of curing me.”’ 

My husband has been absent in Georgia 
for some time, and has been in wretched 
health, having been in the hospital twice tor 
indigestion. I wrote him to stop using 
cottee’ and try Postum, told him also just 
how to makeit. Yesterday I received a let- 
ter from him in which he says, ‘1 am feel- 
ing very much better, thanks to you and 
Postum. I sleep better, eat better, and in 
fact, my dear, am quite an improvement on 
the old husband.” Alice L. Gilson, 805 
Park Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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of unwilling study, he recognized his 
“eall,”’ and in no uncertain voice. But 
even now he was troubled, so that he did 
not dare to decide ‘‘ yes.’’ His mother 
was a widow, and Matthew felt that it 
would break her heart to have him 
change his profession and leave home. 
After many struggles he decided to tell 
her what he thought God required of 
him. 

‘* Never,’’ he said, ‘‘ shall I forget how 
my mother turned upon me with a smile, 
and said: ‘ My son, I have been looking 
for this hour ever since you were born.’ ”’ 

Then she told him how she and his 
father— who was then a dying man — 
kneeled beside the infant in the cradle, 
consecrated him to God, and prayed that 
he might become a minister. And she 
added that not a day had passed but that 
the repetition of that prayer had mounted 
to the throne of God. 

And yet that mother had never inti- 
mated to her son the secret of her heart’s 
desire. She was one of the reserved 
women of the elder times. That talk 
erystallized the young man’s purpose, 
and young Simpson went forth to his 
wonderful career. — Youth’s Companion. 





NOT PROVEN 
REV. H. F, FORREST. 


N Z1on’s HERALD of June 19 Rev. Will- 
| liam Ferguson says: ‘ The supreme 
work of the League is not the win- 
ning of the young people to Jesus 
Christ.”” And in the next sentence he ex- 
onerates the church from the same duty, 
for he says: “That is the work of the 
Methodist preacher.” This is so strange a 
statement that we might have expected 
some proof of it, but none is given. I had 
supposed, and do most firmly believe, that 
all Christians are called to win souls to 
Christ, and that this is their supreme 
work; but Mr. Ferguson says it is the 
work of the Methodist preacher — that God 
and the church have called him toit. Then 
we may ask, what is the proper work of the 
church and the League, and what are they 
good tor? And does Mr. Ferguson preach 
this doctrine to his own church and 
League, or does he exhort them to personal 
effort in winning souls to Christ? If such 
statements would be disastrous if preached 
in the church and the prayer- meeting, they 
cannot be profitable readjng in ZIOoN’s 
HERALD. It the preacher is to be the only 
winner of souls, we shall not be likely to 
see the world converted in the twentieth 
century. 


Mechanicsville, Vt. 





DEACONESS NOTES 


—— Miss Elba Griffith, a nurse deaconess 
from Des Moines, Ia., has been transferred 
to the Home at Buffalo, N. Y. 


—— Miss Eva Z. Hursh, who went from 
the Detroit Deaconess Homme to take turther 
training at Washington, has been invited 
to do special deaconess work during the 
summer in Ohio. 


—— Miss Turner, of the Denver Deaconess 
Home, is at present at Boulder, Colo., 
where her ministrations are proving of great 
service to the community. 


—— Miss Caroline Ewick, formerly of the 
Buffalo Deaconess Home, who has been 
taking a special course in nurse training at 
the National Training School at Washing- 
ton, has been assigned to Denver, where 
much interest is awakened in connection 
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with the project ot a Methodist Hospital in 
that important centre. 

— Miss May Villa Patten is still using 
her pen, writing stories illustrative ot her 
beloved deaconess service. 

— The Olney Rest Cottage, at Epworth 
Camp-ground, Ludington, Mich., is to be 
tormally dedicated, Sunday, July 28. 





The beautiful Shesler Deaconess Home 
atSioux City, Ia., is to be dedicated August 
4. Miss H. A. Bancroft, field secretary tor 
the Deaconess Bureau, is to be present to 
represent the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society. 

— Mrs. Ida Benson, superintendent otf 
the Bidwell Deaconess Home and Training 
School, Des Moines, was present at the 
annual meeting of the Iowa State Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society, and created deep 
interest tor the Des Moines Home by her 
address and her personal influence. 


— Miss Caroline Wellwood, ot the Phila- 
delphia Deaconess Home, is taking special 
nurse training at Washington, to return 
later to the Home with which she is con- 
nected. The Philadelphia Home has kindly 
granted her services during the summer tor 
special work in Maine. 


— Rev. A. H. Ames, D. D., for the last 
seven years the president of the National 
Training School of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society at Washington, D. C., 
has resigned his position, and is at present 
at Staunton, Virginia, in pursuit of more 
rugged health. 


— The Holloway Deaconess Home, at 
Bridgeport, Ohio, has had a year of marked 
suecess under the special care of Miss 
Mina J. McCollister, who has wisely acted 
as superintendent from its opening. 


— A note from Mrs. H. E. Lincoln, dea- 
coness at the military encampment, the 
Presidio, near San Francisco, says: ‘* My 
whole heart is in the work among the sol- 
diers, and the dear Lord has so blessed and 
helped me during the past year that J am 
sure that I am in the right place. These are 
busy days now, preparing for the 10,000 
troops returning trom the Philippines. We 
have a large Red Cross tent that has been 
erected near the entrance. This is used by 
the men as a place to read and write. Serv- 
ices are held in this tent every Sunday and 
Tbursday evening, and it will not begin to 
hold the men that throng to hear Chaplain 
Miller, who is very popular, and, having 
been to the Philippines, knows just how to 
reach the soldiers.” If one could walk 
with Mrs. Lincoln through the wards otf 
the Military Hospital, that alone would be 
a convincing proot of how much good 
one devoted deaconess can accomplish 
among the soldiers, whose spiritual needs 
are too often left entirely uncared for. 





Lake Champlain Chautauqua 
Assembly 


For several years a great desire has been en- 
tertained that a Chautauqua Assembly might 
be organized in Vermont on the plan of the 
original Assembly on Chautauqua Lake. This 
year such an Assembly is to be held at Bur- 
lington, Vt., July 10 toAug. 6. The Champlain 
valley is fast becoming a favorite summer re- 
sort; the lake, which is the most historic body 
of fresh water in America, affording excellent 
advantages for rest and recreation. Burling- 
ton is the leading city in the Green Mountain 
State, of about 22,000 inhabitants, the site of the 
University of Vermont, particularly clean and 
pleasant, and affording a wide view of the Lake 
and Adirondacks. 

The Assembly is to be held in Queen City 
Park, two miles south of the city, and con- 
nected with the city by both electric and steam 
cars. This Park is a delightful camp-ground in 
a pine grove, facing directly west, and contains 
over fifty cottages, a new hotel of ample 
accommodations, class-room privileges, lecture 
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pavilion, and out-door amphitheatre, with a 
beach affording excellent opportunity for bath- 
ing and boats to rent. 

The daily program includes class-work dur- 
ing the morning and early afternoon hours, 
classes being organized in English language 
apd literature, German, French, history, 
botany and zoology, oratory, kindergarten, 
music, Sunday scnool methods, physical cul- 
tre, photography, and business course. At 
4 o'clock lectures by prominent educators will 
be given, followed by open parliament. The 
evenings will be given to lectures and enter- 
tainments of a high order. OUOccasional socials 
and afternoon teas will lend attraction to the 
program. An excursion will be planned for 
each Saturday. One of these will be to the 
Ausable Chasm, on which Prof. Perkins, cura- 
tor of the museam of the University of Ver- 
mont, will give explanation of geological phe- 
nomena, Another excursion will go to Fort 
Ticonderoga, and still another to the north end 
of the Lake. Sabbath audiences will hear such 
speakers as Rev. G. G. Atkins, of Burlington, 
Dr. H. W. Thomas, and others. Sabbath even- 
ings will be devoted to vespers or appropriate 
illustrated lectures, 

Among the instructors will be Dr. M. W. Croll, 
of the University of Pennsylvania; Prof. O. F. 
Lewis, of the University of Maine; Miss Helen 
A. Moore, of Chicago; Mrs. l. H. Ellis, of Chica- 
go; Prof. F. A. Metcalf, of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College; Prof. L. R. Lewis, of 
Tufts College; and others. Among the lectur- 
ers will be Rev. L. S. McCollester, D. D., of De- 
troit,on “Whittier; Bolling Johnson, of Chi- 
cago, on * Paris and the Exposition of 1900,’’ and 
on “Stories of the Old South and the New;” 
Prof. Dolbeare, of Tufts College, on ‘“* Luminif- 
erous Ether” and * Electricity;’’ Dr. H. W. 
Thomas, of Chicago, on “ Faust’ and“ The Loss 
of Not Knowing;” Dr. C. W. Emerson, of Em- 
erson College of Oratory, on “* Speakers who are 
Dumbandthe Dumb who Speak;” Rev. J. J. 
Lewis, on “The Wonderland of the World” 
(illustrated), and others. The program also 


contains many attractions in the line of con- 
certs, impersonations, receptions and readings. 
Rev. J. J. Lewis, of Chicago, IIL, is announced 
as the general manager of the Assembly. Ex- 
penses will be moderate, and it is aoped the As- 
sembly will become a permanent institution in 
Vermont. It-promises to bearich treat. Any 
who desire information should address the 
manager, Rev. J. J. Lewis, Queen City Park, 
Burlington, Vt. 





Rev. Frank M. Bristol, D. D., pastor of 
Metropolitan Church, Washington, D. C., 
preached the Memorial sermon betore the 
Department of the Potomac, G. A. R., on 
Sunday, May 26. By a rising vote of the 
entire congregation at the close of the ser- 
mon, Dr. Bristol was requested to furnish a 
copy for publication. The sermon is print- 
ed in neat pamphlet form, containing a fine 
portrait of Dr. Bristol, and can be obtained 
for ten cents a copy ot A. P. Tasker, 126 
C. St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


‘Rast Maine 
Conference Seminary 


1. A Corps of Instrictors, each of whom 
is a specialist in his department. 











2. An increased equipment in the Sci- 


ence Department, making it especial- 
ly efficient. 


3. Athletics under proper restrictions 
encouraged. A good Gymnasium 
will be provided for the Students by 
the opening of the Fall Term. 


4, Exceptional advantages in Elocution 
and Music, 


5. A Library ot 4000 Volumes. 
S. A. BENDER, D. D., Principal. 
—eoreornnorrorr—rrr— 
Bucksport Business College 
1. Business Course. 
2. Shorthand Course. 


E. A. COOPER, Principal. 
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EAST MAINE 


Bangor District 
DEDICATION AT EASTON 


CONFERENCE 


Sunday, June 30, was a red-letter day for Eas- 
ton, Me., for the new church edifice, which had 
been waiting some time for a convenient day, 











REV. CHARLES E. JONES 


was then dedicated. Rev. F. H. Osgood preacked 
a fine sermon Saturday afternoon. Rev. N. 
La Marsh gave his popular lecture, “ The Ethics 
of Self,’ on Saturday evening 
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evening Rev. N. La Marsh preached. So closed 
a great day. 

The Bangor District Northern Ministerial As- 
sociation met here Monday evening and Tues- 
day. Monday evening, Rev. N. R. Pearson, of 
Caribou, preached, his subject being “* The Un- 
speakable Gift.’”’ Tuesday was spent with essays 
and discussion. Tuesday evening closed the 
services with a sermon by Rev. J. Tinling, of 
Houlton. The ministers were made happy by 
their welcome. The people rejoice in the beau- 
tiful chureh that is theirs. Seventy-five dol- 
lars’ worth of new furniture has been put in the 


parsonage. Rev. C. E. Jones is the happy man 
to be stationed in this region of prosperous 
farmers. 


Kingman and Prentiss. — Rev. G. J. Palmer is 
taking hold of this work with his accustomed 
zealand energy. In his report he said: “My 
wife and 1 have called together on 133 families 
and offered prayer in all except eight or ten.” 
Good congregations assembled at both points 
to hear the Word. 


Forest City.— A few faithful souls are holding 
ou against adverse circumstances. It is hard 
to maintain services when the people must 
seek employment elsewhere. 


Vanceboro. — The year bas opened finely here. 
The people are hopeful and earnest in the 
work. A very fine Sunday-school does credit to 
the charge and people. Pastor Rogers is cover- 
ing his great territory with zealous work that 
ought to result in the upbuilding of the church. 
Forty miles of hilly road lie between the ex- 
treme points of his charge. Once in the month 
he leaves home on Wednesday, drives six 
miles, and bolds service at Lambert. Thursday 
evening he drives fourteen »miles and holds 
service at Topsfield. Friday he drives twenty 
miles,and holds service at Forest City, puts in 
spare time calling on the people, remains over 
Sunday, and returns home on Monday. This 
churge comes very near to an old-fashioned 
cireult. 


Linneus and Hodgdon.—The two hottest 

















EASTON METHODIST 


Sunday morning Presiding Elder D. B. Dow 
preached to a crowded house. Music was fur- 
nished by the choir and Rev. and Mrs. N. La 
Marsh. In the afternoon Rev. E. H. Boynton 
took hold of the finances. Rev. J. W. Hatch, a 
former pastor, rendered splendid assistance. 
The amount needed to pay all bills, $850,;was 
raised, and the church was delicated. In ‘'the 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
days of the season found us in these beautiful 
farming communities. Success is alre udy 
marking the pastor’s work. Extensive repairs 
are to be made on the church at Linneus, and 
nearly enough good subscriptions are in hand 
for the work. 

Monticello and Littleton.—A fair congrega- 
tion greeted the presiding elder on a hot June 
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night. Pastor Allen labors hard for the good of 
the people and meets with appreciation. Mrs. 
Allen is in very poor health. We hope to hear 
of her speedy recovery. BRIGGS. 





Rockland District 

Sheepscot.—The year has opened finely. 
Rev. A. E. Morris and his people are a unitin 
every good word and work. With such condi- 
tions prosperity is a foregone conclusion. The 
parsonage has been put in fine order with paper 
and paint. Finances are well in hand accord- 
ing to disciplinary plan. Spiritual life is enlarg- 
ing constantly. Mrs. Morris is most encourag- 
ingly improving —thanks to good work done at 
the Deaconess Hospital, and good care by our 
deaconess nurses —and our brother’s home is 
Shining with a light and glow of health that is 
a cause of joy unspeakable to pastor and people 
and friends everywhere. 

Ministerial Association. — Our midsummer 
session was held at Sheepscot. The ministerial 
attendance was small—too smal). Brethren, we 
cannot afford to miss these Associations, be- 
cause of their literary, intellectual and social 
value. But the wives of the brethren who 
attended came too. The people were present in 
enthusiastic numbers ; every service broughta 
well-filled house. The topics elicited general 
and interesting discussion. The sermons by 
Revs. G. H. Hamilton, of Wiscasset, and A. J. 
Lockhart, of Pemaquid, were strong, practical, 
spiritual presentations of valuable truth. The 
hospitality of the people was unlimited. The 
three parts of the charge spared no endeavor to 
make the Association a success, and they suc- 
ceeded. The next session will be held at New 
Harbor on the Pemaquid charge. Let us all be 
there — in October. 


Dresden. — Rev. T. A. Hodgdon has begun 
another year with very encouraging conditions, 
A radical work of repairing and change has 
been done on the parsonage, adding to conven- 
ience and * homeliness.”’ The life at South 
Dresden is especially vigorous. The revival of 
last winter has not “passed away.’ Fifteen 
have been received into full membership. The 
outlook is full of cheer. 


East Pitiston. — Pastor Harris and his people 
are “up and doing.’ The repairs upon the 
church are advancing in the face of difficulties 
that would dishearten many people. The con- 
gregations are good. The Sunday-school is 


flourishing. A Home Department has been 
established. Benevolences are already well in 
band. Children’s Day was a grand success, 


Prospects are pleasing. 


Windsor, North Windsor, etc. — Many encour- 
aging tokens prevail on this charge. Few 
preachers are more abundant in labors than 
Rev. C. W. Lowell. The work at North Wind- 
sor is of special cheer. The spiritual interest is 
good. Souls have been converted and added to 
the church. The good results of the cam p-meet- 
ing at Nobleboro last fall are still seen in the 
vigorous services and advancing life of this 
charge. 


North Vassalboro. — No words are too strong 
to describe the excellent opening of the year. 
tev. 3. G, Seaboyer and wife were heartily re- 
ceived. The pastor began his work by raising 
money for paint and paper for the parsonage, 
and personally painting the same with three 
coats of white paint. The work was badly 
needed. The property is renewed, refreshed, 
illuminated. The church, too, has been re- 
newed by paper and paint inside. The sum of 
$175 has been expended, $80 of which was raised 
under the pastorate of Rey. E. 8S. Gahan. A 
new pulpit set has been bought at an additional 
expense of $75. This last was suggested by the 
enthusiastic energy of Mrs. Dr. Mabry, who 
with her husband stands ready with practical 
assistance in every church project. The con- 
gregations are large, the Sunday-schools are in- 
creasing, and we bespeak a good year for this 
charge. 


Unity and Troy. — Rev. W. A. Luce has reason 
to rejoice, and so have his people, as another 
year opens. Fifty dollars have been expended 
in putting the parsonage in order with paint, 
paper and new windows. New work has been 
begun with excellent promise at Thorndike 
Station. The day of quarterly meeting wasa 
red-letter day at Troy. The service began with 
a baptism, when the presiding elder baptized 
four candidates. After a sermon anda blessed 
communion season at which an unusually 
large number partook of the Lord’s Supper, 
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three others desired to be baptized, one of whom 
never before made public profession. Pastor 
Luce was jubilant, and a song of victory filled 
every heart. A revival spirit prevails, which 
must tell for the enlargement of the church. 


Clinton and Benton.—The influence of the 
recent Annual Conference is felt for good by the 
entire community. Rev. A. H. Hanscom has 
entered another year with banners flying. Four 
special sermons have been preached since Con- 
ference — before the children, the Odd Fellows, 


‘the Grand Army post, and the Patrons of 


Husbandry. One has been converted. Those 
converted at Conference time are standing firm 
and growing. Sunday-schools are alive, and 
have been organized into missionary societies. 
A new school has been formed in an outlying 
district Finances are in a fine methodical 
condition. There is no expectation but of prog- 
ress in all directions. 


South Thomaston. —The startling announce- 
ment, in a recent HERALD, that Kev. W. C. 
Baker found a right-handed supporter in his 
wife, while undoubtedly true, would more 
nearly express the thought of your reporter if 
the adjective were changed to right-hand. 
W betber the amusing blunder were through the 
reporter’s pen, or the typesetter’s fingers, we do 
not know, but to spare ambiguity the correction 
should be made. T.F. J. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Concord District 


Home Missionary Gifts. —The presiding elder 
would be glad to constitute himself a sort of 
missionary distributing agent of home mission- 
ary funds and clothing on his district. He can 
place a good many articles where they will be 
of great service, especially such as are suitable 
for winter use. Instead of sending everything 
West or South, there is an open door nearer 
home. Let him know about it, and he will put 
you in the way of helping some who are doing 
the Lord’s work and are very poorly paid for 
their labors. 


A Week of Work.—It began June 22. Some 
matters were very pressing. So we left home 
that morning at five o’clock, our objective point 
being 192 miles away. At noon we were in 
Bethiebem to stop between trains only. Being 
late, we had but forty minutes to stay. The day 
was very warm, and rapid walking, much of it 
up-grade, took hold of our 195 pounds. We were 
ready for the train on its return, and soon were 
in Littleton, where we completed the business 
in hand. When the time came for the train for 
the north, Rev. T. E. Cramer appeared, grip in 
hand, to goto North Stratford to preach for a 
Baptist society that could find no one to occupy 
their pulpit. Rev. N. W. Deveneau was to 
spend the Sunday in Littleton, so it made it 
possible for the pastor to be away aud not 
neglect his people. We saw him landed in 
safety and put into the care of a good brother 
while we went on our way to astation called 
George’s, where we found Rev. A. H. Drury in 
waiting to carry us three or four miles away 
back on Meriden Hill to baptize a man 74 years 
of age, who for nearly two years has been con- 
fined to his bed. Through the labors of the 
pastor he had been converted, and wished 
Christian baptism. By the time we reached 
the house it was 9 o’clock, but they were 
expecting us. A pleasant little service together, 
and we were on our way back, and when we 
reached the parsonage it was ll o’clock. We 
were weary enough to go to bed and sleep 
soundly, and though a terrific thunder-storm 
passed over in the early hours of Sunday morn- 
ing, and the rain poured down, we had to take 
the word of others that it was true, for we slept 
through it all. 

Sunday brought plenty of work. At 10 0’clock 
ababy that had been brought five miles was 
presented to us at the parsonage for baptism. 
At 10.30, at the church, preaching and the Lord’s 
Supper were followed by the quarterly conter- 
ence, and then off to the brook to baptize two by 
immersion, one of them being the pastor's 
daughter. After a burried dinner we started 
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for a drive of twelve miles to East Colebrook, 
where we were due at 2o0’clock. We reached 
there thirty minutes late. A hard rainstorm 
made the audience quite small, but we did our 
best to break to them the bread of life, and then 
held the quarterly conference. Then on to the 
parsonage with the pastor, Rev. N. L. Porter, 
and up another Jong hill to the East Columbia 
Church for a sermon and quarterly conference. 
While we were gathering for this service, Sister 
Libbey, one of the old-time Methodists, passed 
away. She had long been connected with the 
church at this place, and will be missed in the 
gathering of God’s people. By the time we 
reached the parsonage our travel for the day 
aggregated twenty miles. We were surely tired, 
but a night of good sleep put us in condition for 
travel and conference on church interests. 

Monday had about twenty-three miles of 
travel and aseason of consultation with the 
brethren at Beecher Falis concerning the new 
church project. Here isa place with people 
enough for one Protestant service. We have 
been here for five years or more. Lately two 
others have come in, and are trying not so 
much to build up out of the raw material as to 
break down what is being attempted by our 
workers. But our little company cling close 
together, and we hope before the winter comes 
to have a place of worship that is ourown. One 
peculiar instance is found here. A man who 
styles himself the rector of the people has come 
to our officials and asked them to divide our 
subscription with them, that they may builda 
hall for the select whom he represents. It is 
safe to say the proposition has not been accepted. 
In the evening the meeting commonly called 
the “ camp-meeting”’ began at North Colebrook. 
This has always been a misnomer. It has been 
a grove-meeting, but in no sense a camp- 
meeting, as there has never been a tent, cottage, 
or society house on the grounds, and no one 
ever spent a night here. The people have come 
and gone for every service. At one time, when 
it was in its youthfu) period, quite a number of 
people attended, but for some years past the 
attendance has been greatly reduced. Those 
who come must be entertained in the homes or 
sent to the hotels, and the people have become 
weary of the burden of entertaining, and there 
is no money to pay hotel bills. So the question, 
**to be or not to be,’”’ has been a prominent one. 
The meetings this year were planned for two 
days and three nights, with the day services on 
the ground and the evening meetings in the 
church in the village. At the first service a fair- 
sized company was present, to whom Rev. Wm. 
Magwood preached from the words, “ None of 
us liveth unto himself’’— a very helpful sermon. 

Tuesday was a beautiful day. Rev. C. W. 
Kelley, of Canaan, Vt., spoke on “ Influence.” 
In the afternoon Rev. Edmund L. Smiley, of 
Bloomfield, Vt., preached on “ Freedom by the 
Truth.” Both these sermons were very profit- 
able. At the chureh in the evening Rev. J. L. 
Felt, always strong and helpful, preached on 
Paul’s connection with the death of Stephen. 
A deep spiritual influence was present. 

Wednesday was probably the hottest day of 
the season thus far. Rev. E. E. Reynolds placed 
before the people Moses at the burning bush. 
Truly, our hearts burned within us, It was a 
sermon of great power. The little company was 
blessed and one young man gave his heart to 
God. A much larger congregation was present 
at 2.30. Miss Mary Danforth read a letter from 
Miss Harvey of India concerning the girl these 
people are caring for, and made a brief address. 
The presiding elder asked for the $15 needed for 
the coming year, and soon had $18.27. Then 
Rev. N. W. Deveneau preached a most incisive 
and stirring sermon. In the evening at the 
church, though it was very warm, a good 
audience gathered, and Rev. E. C. Clough 
preached on Mary’s better’ part, and Mr. 
Deveneau conducted the after service. It has 
been the best meeting in its spiritual influence 
of any for years. As to the future, the Associa- 
tion voted to refer the matter to the churches of 
the patronizing territory and let them settle 
whether they cared to have it. 

Thursday dawned with intense heat. At 6 
o’clock we were at the train ready for Bethlehem 
by way of Fabyan’s. Hotels are opening in all 
directions now, and the tide is turning this way 
as the tourist flees from the heat of the city. 
The pastorate of Rev. Wm. Kamsden opens well 
here. He has had good congregations. Already 
in his personal work four have expressed a 
desire to live a Christian life. Rev. C. M. Howard 
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is hopeful of a better pbysical condition. The 
hot weather is good for him. His plans now are 
to leave the last of August or first of September 
for Southern California, going, probably, to 
North Ontario. It will be a sorrow to a great 
many persons to lose Mr. Howard and his 
family, but all will hope and pray that if he 
cannot live in this climate, he may improve 
rapidly in that garden spot of the world. Beth 
lehem is taking on life just now. “ All things 
are now ready’”’ for the summer hosts, and the 
vanguard is on the ground. It is a beautiful 
spot and full of health to many. 

From here to Littleton isa short trip. All the 
Conference remembers this place, for only a few 
weeks ago we were here fora most delightful 
Conference session. The new year’s work starts 
well. The pastor and family, after the care of 
the Conference, left for a few weeks’ rest. They 
came back refreshed and are diligently at work. 
The most intense heat for years at this period 
met us here. It seemed to melt or in some way 
prostrate the quarterly conference, for a very 
limited number were in attendance. We 
preached to a little company and had a pleasant 
time. A terrific thunder shower passed over, 
cooling the atmosphere somewhat. 

Saturday we went toward the place where a 
presiding elder’s wife lives, making the trip by 
the Crawford Notch and North Conway. What 
scenery in this great divide of nature! A beau- 
tiful trip on a day fairly comfortable, and in the 
evening we were at home for a few days of rest 
and recreation. B. 


Manchester District 


Nashua, Main Street. —The léth of June was 
observed as Children’s Day, with an excellent 
concert in the morning and a sermon by the 
pastor in the evening on “ Education.” Rev. E. 
Hitchcock, the pastor, gave the address at the 
monument on Decoration Day. Nearly $300 has 
been expended on the parsonage — painting it 
outside, making some improvements inside, 
and removing the fence. June 3, Prof. L. M 
Dunton, of Ciaflin University, and his Jubilee 
Singers gave a concert in this church, which 
was greatly enjoyed by a large audience. A 
collection of $40 was taken for the benefit of the 
University. The Missionary Society of Grace 
Church, Haverhill, held their meeting with Mrs. 
Hitchcock, June 5, 23 of them coming up on the 
electric cars, reaching Nashua at 10.35 A. M., and 
leaving for home at 5o0’clock. The work opens 
pleasantly and with promise. 

Hudson. —In this society the several depart- 
ments of church work are well sustained. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society recently netted a sum of $55 
from a rubber contest inaugurated by the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Marcia Hutchinson. Miss Edna 
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Wilson is the efficient superintendent of the 
Junior Leagues under whose fostering care a 
good work is being carried on among the boys 
and girls. At the last communion = were 
received into the church from probation and 2 
were received on probation. There is a delight- 
ful spirit of harmony prevailing in this society 
and between the two churches here. A series of 
open-air meetings has been arranged for Sunday 
afternoons in union with the Congregational 
Church. The pastor, Rev. W. J. Atkinson, looks 
out for both the temporal and spiritual interests 
of the society. He has done a good work on the 
church property, apd is contemplating still 
further renovations. He is happy in his work 
and the people are very bappy with his pulpit 
ministrations. 

Brookline. — On June 9 one person was re- 
ceived iatothischurch. The financesarein a 
healthy condition, and harmony prevails. The 
pastor, Rev. H.J. Foote, preaches to quite large 
und very appreciative congregations. Mr. Foote 
expects to take a short vacation, and will start 
for Halifax, on July 9, by the Evangeline Route. 


Milford.—The Sunday-school here is in a 
very prosperous condition. A large percentage 
of the members have not missed a Sunday for 
six months. The Children’s Day exercises 
were exceptionally good, and the decorations 
were the finest in years. In connection with 
tbis school there is a flourishing Home Depart- 
ment. The Ladies’ Circle, under the new presi- 
dent, Mrs. © A. Baker, has taken on new life 
and promises a very successful year. A five 
weeks’ vacation has been granted the pastor, 
Rev. I. B. Miller, and he started, with his fam- 
liy, on July 4, for Cincinnati. They will attend 
the Pan-American Exposition, and will also 
visit friends at Utica. The pulpit will be sup- 
plied during his absence. Cc. 

Dover District 

First Church, Haverhill. —-On Sunday even- 
ing, June 16, one person was converted, and on 
June 30 the pastor, Rev. L. R. Danforth, bap- 
tized one young man and received two into the 
church from probation and one by letter. July 7, 
Evangelist Gillam preached at First Cburch in 
the morning, at the Gospel service at the pas- 
senger station at 2.30 p. M., and in Grace Church 
at 7.30. After next Sabbatn Rev. E. E. Reynolds, 
of Whitefield, looks after the Sunday services 
for the rest of the month,and Mr. Danforth 
takes Mr. Reynolds’ work at Whitefield. ° 





MAINE CONFERENCE. 
Portiand District 


Preachers’ Meeting.—The July meeting was 
in the form of an outing at Chebeague Island. 
There were twenty-three present. Rev. F. K. 
Beem and wife made excellent entertainers. 
A delicious clam-bake was served under the 
supervision of Rev. E. 8. J. McAllister. Even 
the superannuates were young again, and in- 
duiged in quoits and other games. A pleasant 
feature of the day was the gift of a generous sum 
of money to the presiding elder to help in de- 
fraying his expenses to the Ecumenical Confer- 
ence. Rev. C. W. Bradlee made an appropriate 
speech of presentation. 


Old Orchard. — Congregations are large and 
interest good in all services. A children’s class 
is conducted by the pastor’s wife. Mrs. N.S. 
Plummer has ordered a new pipe organ, which 
will be put in place very soon. She has also 
supplied the church with psalm-books. 


West Scarboro.— Church and parsonage have 
recently been insured in our Church Insurance 
Company. 

Clark Memorial, Woodford’s.--The church 
edifice is now lighted by electricity. New fam- 
ilies are coming into the church, and the pastor 
finds his bands full of work without his double 
charge. 


Westbrook. — Rev. C. F. Parsons received 14 
into full membership on a recent Sabbath. 
E. O. T. 





Augusta District 


Mt. Vernon and Vienna. — Rev. Cyrus Purin- 
ton and wife are comfortably settled in the par- 
sonage for the third year, and all is moving 
pleasantly, with a good outlook for a prosperous 
year. Children’s Day was observed with appro- 
priate exercises, and with a large congregation 
considering the weather. We are glad to note 
that there is a very harmonious feeling existing 
between the pulpit andthe pew all over this 
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charge. Mt. Vernon and Vienna is one of the 
old Methodist fields of the fathers. The church 
at Mt. Vernon has as good singing as any 
church in a country town in the Conference, 
probably. Here one may listen with pleasure 
to a male quartet, a double quartet, or an 
orchestra of several pieces on a Sunday morn- 
ing, and it would not be strange if he forgot 
himself and dreamed that he was in some city 
church. 


Strong. — Rev. T. N. Kewley is at work on this 
charge for the sixth year. He and his wife are 
held in the highest esteem. Indeed, the people 
were so anxious for their return that every 
honorable means that lay in their power was 
used toaccomplish it. Their services are prized 
more highiy than in any previous year. The 
church is in excellent condition ia every sense 
of the word. Since Conference the pastor has 
made about seventy-five pastoral visits, received 
two in fuli,and one on probation. The Epworth 
League is in a prosperous condition. The Sun- 
day-school numbers 125. Everything points to 
another good year. The camp-meeting at 
Strong begins Aug. 19 and continues over the 
following Sunday, and the church is anticipat- 
ing a glorious time and a spiritual uplift from 
it. We hope our peoplein that section of the 
country will plan to attend tbis meeting. 


Phillips. — We are giad to note that Rev. J. E. 
Clancy and wife received a very cordial wel- 
come on their return from Conference, anda 
delightful feeling exists between pastor and 
people. There is a coming up all along the line. 
Some who left the church a few years ago for 
certain reasons have come back, and have 
taken their accustomed place’in church work. 
The spiritual interest is good, and the congrega- 
tions are larger than last year. The pastor has 
made one hundred visits, received two in full, 
and seen one soul saved, since Conference. He 
preached the Memorial Sermon, May 30, to the 
great delight of the G. A. R. boys. He delivered 
a missionary sermon a few Sundays ago which 
brought a large increase of money for missions 
over last year. At the first quarterly conference 
good cheer prevailed, and the salary was fixed 
above what it was thought possible a few 
months ugo. 


King/sield, Salem and Stratton—and, we may 
add, the region round about —is the territory 
over which Rev. B. V. Davis is presiding, and he 
is doing it to the general satisfaction of the 
people. This is a circuit indeed, Salem is seven 
miles from Kingfield, and Stratton is twenty- 
two miles away.. The presiding elder had a 
chance to examine the work and ride over the 
route which our brother travels, or a part of it. 
He preached at Stratton in the morning and 
after dinner jumped into the pastor’s carriage 
and rode the twenty-two miles and preached at 
Kingfield. It surely gives a man a good 
appetite and tires him sufficiently for rest 
and sleep. The year opens very hopefully. 
The pastor bes made one hundred pastoral 
visits since Conference. The quarterly confer- 
ence voted to give him quite an increase in sal- 
ary. There is work for two men on this charge, 
and we hope the time will come when Stratton 
will see its way clear to support a man all the 
time. Kingfield has been hoeing a bard row for 
several years, but we hope for good things this 
year. On the entire charge are to be found 
noble, loyal men and women, or the churches 
would die. C. A. 8. 


Lewiston District 

North Auburn and Turner.— North Auburo 
bas an interesting history. Some of the strong 
preachers of former days have served this 
charge. The late Rev. E. Martin preached 
some of his first sermons here. The late Rev. 
G. W. Ballou, a class-mate of the writer, was 
pastor here when business was good and the 
church was strong. One will bave to travela 
long way to find finer scenery than is seen here 
on every hand. Rev. J. H. KE. Rickard, the 
young pastor, was received on probation at the 
last session of our Conference. In his studies 
bis rank was 90, or better. He is having good 
congregations, and the social meetings are well 
attended and well sustained. The parsonage 
has been much improved with paint and pa- 
per. The pastor and his wife are doing faithful 
work at Turner, and the little band there are 
much encouraged. 

“Mechanic Falls and Minot.—Rev. A. Hamil- 
ton’s fourth year among this kind and loyal 
people promises to be as successful as any of 
his pastorates. This is one of our charges 
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where the love-feast is still in evidence. All the 
interests of the church are carefully looked 
after by this conscientious and painstaking 
pastor. Mrs. Hamilton has her full quota of 
domestic cares, but she finds time to thoroughly 
prepare for her Junior League work. At 
Minot things are moving as pleasantly and 
prosperously as usual. Paul, the pastor's oldest 
son, has gone to Lewiston to learn the macbin- 
ist trade. The family are having a little outing 
at the camp-ground. 


Conway, N. H.—Not many country towns 
have as fine a public library as this. It was 
dedicated last month. Rev. T. P. Baker is here 
for the fourth year andthe people are greatly 
pleased. As the fruit of the revival last spring 
36 have been received on probation. A proba- 
tioners’ class has been formed, led by the pastor, 
anda copy of Garrison’s Hand-book has been 
put into the hand of each one. The Congrega- 
tional church has also been greatly strength- 
ened; 100 professed conversion or reclamation. 
Ap auxiliary to the Brotherhood of Andrew and 
Philip bas been formed. The disciplinary form 
of public worship has been edopted. An Ep- 
worth League of 45 members has been started, 
which has an average attendance of 35 at the de- 
votional services. The Home Department of the 
Sunday-school numbers 41. Sixteen Sunday- 
school scholars have been converted. The 
pastor has preached sermons to the order of 
Red Men and also the Good Templars, recently. 
Another little girl, Esther, has made her advent 
at the parsonage. At the quarterly conference 
an increase of $50 in the salary was voted. Ona 
sultry Tuesday evening WO came out tothe serv- 
ice, Finances are well in hand. The three 
Sunday-schools on the charge have an average 
attendance of 114. A Junior League has been 
organized at the Centre. A patriotic and 
religious service was held at the Centre on the 
evening of July 3. A praise service, love-feast, 
musical and literary entertainment, including 











Just Warm Salt Water 
On the Sponges 


Ot the Thermo-Ozone Generator pro- 
duced sound and retreshing sleep in a 
very few minutes. We make no claims 
but what can ve verified by such letters 
as below, which is only one of hun- 
dreds. 
Poultney, Vt., Sept. 15, 1900. 

J. A. Beecher, M. D., 184 Boylston St., Boston, 

Mass. — Dear Sir: 

I have used the Thermo-Ozone Generator 
to break up Quinsy and Croup and otber dis- 
eases, with good results. 

My little girl, three years old, was taken 
very sick with what | called indigestion. She 
seemed to be in very hard pain, and was 
nauseated. I put the generator on the stom- 
ach without medicine, just warm salt water 
on the sponges. She was relieved in a few 
minutes and went to sleep. As soon as she 
awakened, she was taken with dysentery, 
which was very bad indeed. I then applied 
the generator with the fever remedy three 
times, after which the discharges were not 
bloody and the pain seemed to be less. It has 
been four days since she was taken, and she is 
able to be dressed now. I think everything of 
the generator as far as | have used it. 

Yours truly, Mrs. KEK. N. BIXBY. 


The THERMO-OZONE GENERATOR is 
Used by INDIVIDUALS and FAMILIES 
in the Homes for Every-Day Ills. 


This Treatment will 
Reduce the Pulse from 
Within One Hour. 

Home treatment Outfit includes Generator, 
Medicine Case with assortment of medicines, and 
a large book of 300 pp., by S. R. Beckwith, M. D., 
ah eminent surgeon, physician and teacher, and the 
discoverer of this force. 

J. A. BEECHER, M., D., 
Consulting Physician, 


Free Consultation Monday and Thursday 
trom 10 to 12 A. M. 


60-Page Circular sent free upon application. 
THERMO-OZONE Co. 
(New England Offices) 184 Boylston St., 
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the reading of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, remarks by the pastor and presiding elder, 
were features of the program. Cake und coffee 
were served in the Town House during the 
intermission. 


Personal. — Probably no pastor in Maine has 
more calls for special service than Rev.C.S. 
Cummings, of Auburn. Many of them he re- 
sponds to,and many he is obliged to decline. 
He preaches each Sunday afternoon in the out- 
lying districts. 


Rev. C. C. Phelan will supply the Hanson 
Place Church, Brooklyn, July 14 and 21. He is 
invited to deliver an address in Berkeley Tem- 
ple, Boston, this fall. 


Rev. G. D. Holmes is engaged to preach in 
near-by towns each Sunday afternoon. 


The banquet given to Rev. G. M. Howe by the 
Pastors’ Union of Lewiston and Auburn, on the 
evening of July 1, was a delightful affair. Rev. 
Cc. C.'Phelan was toastmaster, and the presiding 
elder spoke for the Methodists. Mr. Howe is 
held in the highest esteem both by the ministry 
and the community at large. 


Miscellaneous. — Ground has been broken for 
the Carnegie Library and also for a fine new 
high schoo! building in Lewiston. 


The Church Confederation scheme in Auburn 
is * booming.” 


To accommodate the pastors during the vaca- 
tion season our first quarter will extend to 
September. 

The Commencement exercises at Bates and 
Bowdoin have been occasions of interest to 
many Methodists. Governor Hilland his wife 
assisted President Hyde and his wife at their 
reception on June 26. It was regarded as rather 
a brilliant social function. A.S. L. 





N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
Norwich District 


North Grosvenordale. — A healthful spiritual 
interest is the most encouraging featureof the 
work to Rev. C. T. Hatchand his loyal people. 
Recently 5aduits and 2 infants were baptized, 
4 were received on probation, and 1 into full 
connection. Rev. J. E. Fischer, of Wickford, 
labored very successfully with this church be- 
fore Conference; and after Conterence Rev. 
E. 8S. Dunham, D. D., was graciously used of 
God in the services he held here. 


Lyme. — The work here is prospering under 
the faithful leadership of Rev. Wm. G. Smith. 
Church and parsonage are undergoing repairs, 
painting and papering, and nearly all the 
money bas been raised to pay the bills thus in- 
curred. Old Folks’ Day and Children’s Day 
were recently observed witb successful services 
which were greatly enjoyed by old and young. 
The collection on Children’s Day more than 
doubled that of last year. 


Tolland. — The Neighborhood Preachers’ Meet- 
ing held on this historic spot was a season of 
delightful fellowship and inspiring services. 
Dr. W.J. Yates was the speaker, and his lecture, 
given in the old church, was listened to with 
great interest. A consecration service followed, 
which proved a season of spiritual refreshing. 
Twenty-two sat down to dinner, and did ample 
justice to the feast of fat things provided by the 
generous hosts, Rev. and Mrs. W. T. Johuson. 


Niantic. —Interesting summer services have 
been arranged for by the resourceful pastor, 
Rey. John Uldbam. On Sunday evening, June 
30, a patriotic service, in recognition of the 
nation’s birthday, was held. Special music and 
a stirring address by the pastor lifted the people 
to a higher appreciation of the goodness of * our 
fathers’ God.” 


Jewett City. — The Jewett City Press speaks in 
highest terms of the patriotic address delivered 
by Rev. H. E. Murkett at the unveiling of a 
monument toa citizen soldier who sacrificed 
his life for the cause of liberty in the recent 
Spanish war. It wasa great day for the local 
community, and the Methodists were justly 
proud of the effort of their eloquent pastor. 

Mashapauy. — The Children’s Day services in 
this church were a pronounced success, both in 
the pastor’s sermon to the children and the ex- 
cellent concert given in the evening by the 
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Sunday-school. The educational collection for 
the day netted the largest sum given here for 
that cause in many years. One person was 
received by letter, and there are encouraging 
indications of a deepening spiritual interest. 


Willimantic. — Presiding Elder Bartholomew 
is planning wisely for the coming camp-meet- 
ing. Rev. George P. Mains, D. D., of New York, 
and Rev. Dr. George M. Reed, president of Dick- 
inson College, have been secured to preach. 
Those who heard Dr. Mains at last year’s meet- 
ing will be more than pleased at the prospect of 
hearing him again. Dr. Reed is well known in 
Willimantic, where he was once pastor, and bis 
presence at this year’s meeting will be antic- 
ipated with much pleasure; but we venture to 
predict that, if nothing interferes with his com- 
ing, the realization will not fall behind the 
anticipation. The camp-ground, under the 
faithful labor of Supt. Alba Perkins, is in excel- 
lent condition, and a number of the early 
comers are already enjoying the delights of its 
cooling shade and invigorating air. 


Personal.—Dr. J. I. Bartholomew and his 
family are rusticating at their summer cot- 
tage, Lake Winnepesaukee, for the month of 
July. They will return in season for the camp- 
meeting at Willimantic, after which they will 
remove to Norwich, so as to be nearer to the 
centre of the district. SCRIPTUM. 





Brockton and Vicinity 


Brockton Central.— Children’s Day was 0ood- 
served, June 9% Rev.J.S. Wadsworth preached 
to the children, and 6 were baptized. In the 
evening the usual concert was held. 


South Street.— Rev. H. B. Cady preached to 
the children on June. Three were baptized. 
The concert in the evening was in charge of the 
superintendent, H. F. Packard. 


Pearl Street.—The Hancock Veteran Volun- 
teer Firemen attended service in this church on 
Sunday morning, June 9 The pastor, Rev. 
Albert A. Mason, delivered a practical address 
upon “ Life’s Race-course Enhanced by Fair 
Play.” 


Holbrook. — Rev. J.8S. Thomas, who was ap- 
pointed tothis church at the last Conference, 
is winning the hearts of the people, and every- 
thing that earnest, faithful work can accomplish 
toward advancing the kingdom of God is being 
done by this good pastor and family. The 
services are well attended, and the outlook is 
encouraging. 


Bridyewater. — Children’s Day was observed 
by thiscburch. In the morning the pastor, 
Rev. N. C. Alger, preached especially to the 
children. In the evening the concert was in 
charge of Mrs. Gammons. 


East Bridgewater.—This chureh has _ just 
been called upon to part with another of its 
old membLers— Mrs. Jane M. Clark. Mrs. Clark 
united with the church when it was first organ- 
ized in 1857, and to the time of her death wasa 
faithful member. For more than forty years 
she was a constant readerof ZIoON’s HERALD. 
The pastor, Rev. John Pearce, sailed for Eng- 
land on the “ New England” by the Dominion 
line from Boston, June 19. The church has 
given him a vacation of nine weeks. He has a 
mother and two brothers whom he expects to 
visit in Cornwall, England. 


Whitman. — Dr. 8S. O. Benton preached here 
Sunday morning, June 16, toa large and appre- 
ciative audience. The pastor, Rev. H. W. 
Brown, recently delivered an address ata patri- 
otic service under the auspices of D. A. Russell 
Woman’s Relief Corps. P. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Lynn District 


Marblehead. — The pastor, Rev. Alfred Woods, 
preached the baccalaureate sermon before the 
graduating class of the high school. On the 
first Sunday of the month 2 members were 
received into full connection and 1 by letter. 
The church is having prosperity under the ener- 
getic and wise leadership of its pastor. 


Cambridge District 


West Fitchburg. — At tbe first quarterly con: 
ference, held in June, all the reports were pre- 
sented in writing. The work in all departments 
is wellin hand. Just before the close of the 
conference, two notes of some five years’ stand- 
ing, amounting to nearly $500, were cremated, 
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the conference joining heartify in singing 
“ Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 
Rev. L. W. Adams is the happy pastor. Ww. 





W.H. M. S. 


The Woman’s Home Missionary Society of 
the New England Conference gathered on Wed- 
nesday, June 26, in Baker Memorial Church, 
Dorchester, for its third quarterly meeting. In 
spite of the intense heat, a larger number than 
usually attends the June meetings enjoyed the 
exercises of the day. Mrs. C. A. Jacobs, Confer- 
ence president, occupied the chair. The devo- 
tional exercises were conducted in the morning 
by Dr. J. M. Leonard, pastor of the church, and 
in the afternoon by Mrs. F. K. Stratton, of 
Wakefield. 

As might be expected, considerable time was 
given to the consideration of the Medical Mis- 
sion and the new building, 36 Hull Street. The 
work on the building is already begun, and the 
laying of the corner-stone will take place ina 
few weeks. Notice will be given of the date in 
ZION’Ss HERALD. Mr. R.S. Douglass, of Auburn- 
dale, who is attending to the detail work of the 
Society during the process of building, spoke 
very earnestly of the growing need in the North 
End for just the help this medical work is giving. 
The work is growing faster than any one can 
realize who does not live there. The necessity of 
the people is great, the difficulty in helping them 
is also great. The report of the Medical Mission 
committee showed that 1,610 patients have been 
treated at their bomes, or in the office, during 
the quarter. The nurse, Miss Wells, has averaged 
twelve hours of service a day, besides several 
entire nights. There have been some specially 
critical cases where only the best skill and days 
of patient nursing have saved the lives of the 
patients. 

A busy day at the Immigrant Home, East 
Boston, was well told by Miss Mary Perry. Mrs. 
Clark, the missionary, spoke of the increase of 
immigration this year, of the growth of her 
work, and the many difficult cases she is 
required to look after. 

The report of the treasurer, Miss Webster, was 
necessarily incomplete, as the year is not quite 
finished ; but it proved to be of interest, for it 
showed that the building fund is growing. The 
following bas been paid to it by the auxiliaries: 
Fitebburg District, $121; Lynn District, $600; 
Cambridge District, $1,080; Boston District, 
$1,251. Pledges for the following objects have 
not been fully met: Medical Mission, Immi- 
grant Home, Browning Home, Stickney Home, 
Oriental work, Alaska, Honolulu, Navajo 
Indians. The Homes of the society in the South 
and West were described and located by Miss 
Perry. The reports of all the Conference officers 
showed the work in the churches and auxil- 
iaries to be in a prospering and growing condi- 
tion. 

The address of the afternoon was given by 
Mrs. C. M. Meiden, of Ciark University, Atlanta, 
Ga. Through personal observation she was 
able to state how great is the transformation of 
girls coming into the industrial schools of the 
Society in the South. She made it very plain 
that these schools are a necessity, and the good 
they are doing is permanent. She gave several 
incidents of the unfair and inhuman treatment 
colored people often receive in the South. 

Mrs. Knight, of the entertaining auxiliary, 
favored the convention with a solo. 

At noon the ladies of Baker Memorial 
served a refreshing lunch in the cool social hall 
of the church. 


MARY T. LEONARD, Sec. pro tem. 





FREEZING WEATHER IN JULY 


Would cause great discomfort and loss, but for- 
tunately itis seldom known. A vast amount 
of misery is caused at this seasou, however, 
by impoverished blood, poor appetite and gen- 
eral debility. These conditions may be reme 
edied by enriching the blood and toning the 
stomach with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. This med- 
icine seems to put new life into the whole 
physical system, simply because of its won- 
derful power to purify, enrich and vitalize the 
blood, create an appetite and invigorate the 
digestive functions. We advise you to geta 
bottle and try it if you are not feeling just 
right. -It will do you more good than a six 
weeks’ vacation. It is the best medicine 
movey can buy. 
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Health for ten cents. Cascarets make the 
bowels and kidneys act naturally, destroy 
microbes, cure headache, biliousness, and 
constipation. All druggists. 





CHURCH REGISTER 





HERALD CALENDAR 


Fryeburg Summer School of Theology, July 30-Aug, 12 
Piscataquis Valley Camp-meeting at Foxcroft, Aug, 5-12 


Yarmouth Camp-meeting, Aug, 5-12 
Foxcroft Camp-meeting begins Aug. 5 
New Haven Camp-meeting, Aug, 2-12 
Richmond Cam p-meeting, Aug, 16-26 
Holiness Camp-meeting at Hedding, Aug. 19-24 
Weirs Cam p-meeting, Aug. 19-24 
Claremont Camp-meeting, Aug, 19-25 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp- meeting, Aug. 18-25 
Strong Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Laurel Park Camp. meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Dover Dist. Camp-meeting at Hedding, Aug. 26-31 


Sterling Cam p-meeting, Aug. 26-31 
Asbury Grove Cam p-meeting, Aug. 26-Sept, 2 
Lewiston Dist. Camp-meeting at Empire Grove, 

E. Poland, Me., Aug. 26-Sept. 2 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Sept. 2-6 





The nervous headache and irritable con- 
dition ot the busy business man is prevent- 
ed by the timely use ot two five-grain anti- 
kamnia tablets. Every bicycle rider, after 
a hard run, should take two tablets on go- 
ing to bed. In the morning he will awaken 
minus the usual muscular pains, aches and 
soreness. Keep a dozen tablets in your 
medicine chest. — Pharmaceutical Notes. 





POST OFFICE ADDRESS 


Rev. D. H. Tribou, D. D., Chaplain U. 8. Navy, Care 
Navy Pay Office, San Francisco, Cal. 





MAINE CONFERENCE MINUTES CORREC- 
TIONS, — 1. The publisher is greatiy pained at a jumble 
in the memoir of Mrs.Sarah F. Bean. The memoir 
was correct when the first proof was read, and the error 
must have resulted from an accident to the type before 
the press work was done, In the fourth paragraph of 
this memoir the third line and first half of the fourth 
line should be omitted, and the following inserted : ** She 
was generous in ber hospitality. warm in her friendship, 
and cordial in her intercourse with her friends,”’ 

2. Inthe issue of the HkeRALD for June 26 it was 
stated that the missionary collection for Rumford Falls 
should be, not $45 as given in the Minutes, but 360. But 
tbe statistical blank of the pastor is before me as I write, 
and that gives the missionary collection for this charge 
as it is in the Minutes, #45. 

W. F. Berry, Publisher, 


IF YOU LACK ENERGY 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It vitalizes the nerves, helps digestion, and 
refreshes and invigorates the entire system. 








When one is able to grow old with a 
happy heart, let him have no fear ot the 
tuture. Every one’s sunshine goes with 
him into the country over there. 





That tired feeling is a burden you need not 
carry. Hood's Sarsaparilla will rid you of ‘t 
and renew your courage. 








WANTED — By a refined, neat, capable wom- 
apn, situation as housekeeper in family or 
school. Address, M., Care of ZION’s HERALD. 


ERIE and BOSTON LINE 


CHAUTAUQUA 


SPECIAL RATE: 








Boston TO CHAUTAUQUA AND RETURN 


Tickets good going July 26 and return- 
ing within 30 days, $16. Good via Buf- 
falo in either direction. Tickets and 
sleeping car accommodations can be se- 
cured at 268 Washington St., Boston. 


O. W. JORDAN, 
N. E. Pass. Agent. 
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A VACATION RECREATION PLACE 


Northern New England is the summer pleas- 
ure and vacation ground for the world. No 
other section can boast ot scores of lakes, a hun- 
dred beaches and a whole moutain range with- 
in the meagre boundaries of a hundred square 
miles, yet this is what New England has, and, 
though there are thousands of tourists annvally 
at these resorts, there can be accommodated 
hundreds of thousands more. 

Every nook and corner of New England is an 
outing resort and the Boston & Maine lines 
reachrall of the leading ones. If you are inter- 
ested in or )ntend to take a vacation jthis sea- 
son, you want a Boston & Maine Excursion 
Eook. It’s free for the wer Send ._pe t 
oe Passenger Dept. (21), B. & M. R. R., 

on. 





AMERICA AMONG THE NATIONS 
REV. DAVID H. ELA, D. D. 


HE national anniversary, just past, 
naturally turns the thought of Amer- 
ican citizens to national interests and the 
responsibilities of Christian citizenship; 
and the hurrah, firecrackers and burlesque 
parades of the Fourth ot July, with the 
general absence of sober and thoughtful, 
not to say religious, observance of the day, 
may well awaken the query whether the 
national manifestation gives evidence of 
national character equal to the vast respon- 
sibilities which the change of conditions 
has thrust upon the United States. This 
thought alone ought to solemnly impress 
every citizen, and make the»birthday anni- 
versary atime of most serious reflection on 
the obligations of the citizen rather than of 
hilarious and clownish abandon. On the 
surface ot things the outlook is not reassur- 
ing. Other things besides the Fourth-ot- 
July burlesque and horse-play suggest that 
boyishness too much characterizes the 
nation, with too little realization of the 
immense interests for ourselves and for the 
world depending upon our national action. 
On the other hand, there are indications 
that, beneath all the effervescence charac- 
teristic of youth, the nation is not wanting 
in a thoughtiul sense of responsibility. 

We are no longer a third-rate or evena 
second-rate power in the world. The nations 
sooner even than we ourselves have seen 
and felt that we stand in the front rank of 
peoples; and none of the Great Powers, 
however they may regard us, are quite 
ready or willing to challenge us to a test ot 
strength of national, intellectual or materi- 
al resources. 

The events of the last four years have 
transtormed our people, while they have 
vastly enlarged our territory and made us 
a world-power andaruler of colonies. It 
is not a question of approval of the party 
policy or statesmanship which has resulted 
in so great a change. The fact is that the 
new conditions are here, and the nation can 
no more be brought back to its tormer state 
than the oak can be compressed into the 
the acorn trom which it sprung. The im- 
portant question is: Can the nation meet 
the heavy responsibilities thrust upon it? 
Is it equal to the emergency? And one ot 
the most hopetul indications is tound in the 
readiness with which the nation is adjust- 
ing itself to these changed relations, and 
the little disturbance of old conditions at 
home resulting trom this expansion ot gov- 
ernment. In its relations with other na- 
tions there is neither the assumption of airs 
ot offensive superiority nor the betrayal of 
a sense of timidity which hesitates to lead 
or awaits the suggestion of a policy. There 
are no indications that the Government is 
dritting. It has a definite policy in the 
Philippines ; it seems to meet the approval 
of Porto Rico; and Cuba has come to a full 
acceptance of its friendly guidance. Amer- 
ica does not blindly follow European lead 
in China — rather its independent and de- 
cided course compels a halt and a retreat of 
old despotisms. 

There is ground for hopetulness in the 
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character of the men now in power. We 
need not indiscriminately approve all the 
leaders of one party or condemn all of the 
opposition. The nation is yet far trom the 
realization of the millennium type in the 
character of our statesmen, and the policy 
of government is yet manifestly aftected 
by considerations of expediency as well as 
by the solid principles of righteousness. 
Men ot all parties are influenced in politi- 
cal action by personal interests. There are 
too many time-servers and political adven- 
turers. But, making all discounts, we may 
confidently believe that the average char- 
acter of our statesmen and government is 
higher than at any earlier period of our 
nationality. 

The character of the men in the most 
influential positions gives special reason 
for hope and confidence. Whatever erit- 
icism of the President may be indulged or 
approved, the high moral integrity of Mr. 
McKinley and ot his cabinet generally is 
clearly ground of confidence. Massachu- 
setts has proved John D. Long through 
many years ot varied service, and knows 
that no personal or party considerations 
could draw from him dishonest praise; 
therefore it means much when he says: 
**President McKinley represents all that is 
best in the American ideal because of his 
untailing tact, of his good judgment, of 
his inborn courtesy, because of his most 
finished private character and example, 
and because he represents all of those ele- 
ments which you most admire in your tam- 
ily relations at home. He represents the 
best standard ot American life and exam- 
ple. He represents the safety of our insti- 
tutions.”’ 

The high character of the President and 
his cabinetis reflected in the men in position 
for shaping the policy of administration 
as wellas the torm of government in the 
new territories or colonies. Men like Gov. 
Wood in Cuba, Gov. Allen-in Porto Rico, 
and Gov. Taft in Manila, are certificates 
of righteous government. That in the crisis 
of affairs we had at the front by sea and 
land such men as Dewey, Sampson, Philip 
and Chaffee, is providential indication that 
God’s hand is leading. 

But most important of all is the question 
whether the mass ot the peopleare duly im- 
pressed with the weight and solemnity of the 
mission thrust upon the nation. Is there 
hope that asa youth suddenly placed in a 
position of responsibility often seems to 
develop manly dignity and strength, so our 
people, sobered and developed by the crisis 
ot affairs, will rise to the greatness of oppor- 
tunity and responsibility? Justics Brewer 
well said that personal morality is a part of 
national morality. Good character is 
righteousness of soul. A nation’s character 
is the combined character of all its citizens. 
It we have nobility ot soul, we are the heirs 
of the ages. Pray God that in this supreme 


test of the nation American citizenship may 
rise up in the grandeur ot righteous Chris- 
tian statesmanship and show the world how 
to bless and guide to liberty the wards com- 
mitted to her care. 


Hudson, Mass. 





Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot 
reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood 
or constitutional disease, and in order to cure 
it you must take internal remedies. MHall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts di- 
rectly on the blood and mucous surfaces, Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It was 
prescribed by one of the best physicians in this 
country for years, and is a regular prescrip- 
tion. It is composed of the best tonics known, 
combined with the best blood purifiers, acting 


directly on the mucous surfaces. The perfect 
combination of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing Catarrh. 
Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. Sold 
by druggists, price 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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OBITUARIES 





On the other side of the stream 
That steals bv this earthly shore, 

I know that our loved ones love us still, 
Just as they loved of yore. 


They carry usin their thoughts, 
They spez.k otf us when they meet, 

And ever and ever the troth of old 
Bides with them warm and sweet. 


O patient and constant dead, - 
W hom so easily we put by, 

Who fade away from our inmost thoughts 
As the stars fade out of the sky! 


We put them so far away, 
We hide them so deep with God; 

We think of them snatched to the farthest star 
AS soon as they’re under the sod. 


Ah me! it is pitiful so, 
Dear lovers, 80 leal and near, 

Aye pressing your faces against the gates 
Of our hearts, and we will not hear! 


O friends, when our sainted dead 
Pass over that unseen line, 

They fly not far, to a foreign land, 
They dwell in your land and mine. 


A land that no fire can burn, 
No element sweep away, 

The dear long home of immortal love, 
God’s country and ours for aye! 


So draw to them closer there, 
As of old time, hand in hand. 
God meant we should walk, through life and 
death, 
In Love’s immortal land. 


— JAMES BUCKHAM, in Congregationalist. 





Bryant. — Rev. George Nelson Bryant, son of 
Asa and Mehitabie Bryant, was born in New 
Boston, N. H., May 21, 1824, and died in New- 
bury, Vt., May 9, 1901. 

His mother was an earnest and devout Meth- 
odist, and he was consecrated to God in infancy 
by baptism. He was converted when seven- 
teen years of age in a revival at Waterville, 
N.H., whither his parents had removed several 
years before. He had been for some time under 
powerful conviction, but had hesitated because 
he felt that if he should become a Christian 
he must erect the family altar; but when at a 
meeting in a private house his unconverted 
father arose and declared his purpose to become 
a Christian and to commence family prayers, 
the last obstacle was removed. 

He was received into the church in December, 
1842, in Thornton, by Rev. H. H. Hartwell. He 
early felt that God called him to become a 
preacher, and he entered Newbury (Vt.) Semi. 
nary as a student with that object in view. 
After atime he abandoned his purpose and 
wentto Warren, N. H., and learned the wheel- 
wright trade of James M. Hartwell. He 
then went to Lowell, Mass., to work, where 
he suffered a severe sickness from the effects of 
which he never fully recovered. In 1848 he com- 
menced working again at his trade at North 
haverhill. Soon afterwards Kev. Kimball Had- 
ley was appointed to Haverhill circuit. The 
first time that he met Mr. Bryant, with keen 
Spiritual discernment he said to him: “ Young 
man, did not you ever feel that you ought to 
preach?” He.tbrustan exhorter’s license upon 
him and sent him out to bold meetings. He 
was successful, and under this encouragement 
he returned to Newbury Seminary. 

Mr. Bryant was licensed to preach by the 
Haverhill Circuit quarterly conference in Octo- 
ber, Isis. He was received as a probationer 
into the New Hampshire Conference at Lan- 
caster, in May, 184%. He was received in full in 
1851 at Bristol,and ordained deacon by Bishop 
Waugh, and was ordained elder at Newport, in 
1858, by Bishop Janes. His appointments were as 
follows: Stark and Milan, Monroe, Unity and 
Acworth, Gilmanton, Tuftonboroand Wolfboro, 
Marlow, Littleton, Lisbon, Lancaster, Bristol, 
Hinsdale, Lebanon, Canaan Street, Newfield, 
Greenland, Center Sandwich, East Canaan, 
Hillsboro Bridge, Haverhill and Piermont, 
North Charleston and West Unity, Moultonboro. 
In 1887, after thirty-nine years of continuous 
services, he was granted a supernumerary rela- 
tion. He rested one yearand then supplied at 
Brookline for three years. He removed to New- 
bury, Vt., in 1891. In 1893 he was placed among 
the superannuates at bis own request. 

Mr. Bryant was one of our best men. Asa 
preacher he was clear, instructive, and stimulat- 
ing to the religious life of his hearers. His ser- 
mons abounded in citations from Scripture and 
were often adorned by apt poetical quotations. 
He was an untiring worker and attended faith- 
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fully to all the duties of a pastor, bringing a bless- 
ing into the homes of the people, comforting the 
sick, caring for the most distant portions of his 
fields, and holding neighborhood meetings. 
Accurate reports were promptly ready for the 
Annual Conference, with “collections all taken.” 
Thech rch records were carefully and correctly 
kept, and his successor always found an excel- 
lent visiting list and church directory. There 
was a good religious interest in nearly all of his 
charges. He built upon a solid foundation and 
on permanent lines. “ Hay, wood and stubble” 
were not gathered into the churches nnder his 
ministry. Gracious revivals were enjoyed at 
Littleton, Lisbon, Lancaster, Lebanon, and other 
places. At the Conference in 1877 the brethren 
on Claremont District requested that he be 
appointed presiding elder, but inthe adjustment 
of the work it was found impracticable. 
Although his educational advantages had been 
limited, he maintained a studious habit, and 
was scholarly in bis attainments. He read the 
New Testament in the original tongue and 
acquired the German language after he entered 
the pastoral work. He was acquaintediwith 
general literature and was of excallent poetic 
taste and practice. One of his poems was sung 
at his funeral by a former pastor. He was con- 
servative in theological belief and firmly ad- 
hered to the time-honored standards of the 
church. He hated cant and despised hypocrisy ; 
he keenly perceived inconsistency in Christian 
character and life,and was not afraid sharply 
to rebuke sin wherever manifested. He was no 
time-server, and always regarded the interests 
of truth and righteousness ratber than personal 
pepularity. The people of Newbury held him in 
high esteem and considered his ten years’ resi- 
dence with them a constant benediction. He 
was a faithful attendant and more than accept- 
able participantin the public and social meet- 
ings of the church until within a few weeks of 
his death. 

On May 16, 1851, he was married to Miss Ann 
Maria Geurge, of Newbury, who has been his 
faithful helpmate and constant companion for 
halfacentury. At thetime he was stricken she 
was in the hospital at Burlington undergoing a 
critical surgical operation upon her eyes, and 
was unable to reach him until after he had lost 
consciousness. But the memory of those fifty 
years of wedded bliss are more precious than 
any parting words could possibly have been. 
He is also survived by ason, Arthur P., who is 
the chemist of the Storrs Agricultural Exper- 
ment Station and resides at Middletown, Vonn. 

On the occasion of his funerai Rev. Mr. 
Merrill, the pastor of the Congregational Church, 
said, * He was a man of God, acquainted with 
our Father in heaven, and lived in communion 
with the Saviour. He wasa walking sermon 
seven days in the week‘and a great blessing to 
usall.” Rev. F. D, Handy, who was his pastor 
during the last year of his life, also testified: 
‘* My fxith in God has been greatly strengthened 
as 1 have seen the power of the Christian reli- 
gion as inanifested in the life anid experience of 
this brother. I have been thrilled by the won- 
derful uplifts that came to him‘in prayer. I 
knew him only after his mind began to fail, but 
while heart and flesh were failing his soul cried 
out unto the living God. He would seem at 
first groping for words, until presently the Holy 
Spirit would help his infirmities, and he would 
pour out hissoul in prayer, worship and thanks- 
giving with abundance of Scripture and hymn, 
and, lost in rapturous adoration, he would linger 
loth to leave the throne of grace. I shall bea 
better man for having known George N. 
Bryant.” ; 

The funeral services were conducted at the 
village church by the pastor, assisted by the 
writer and other clerical brethren, and the 
remains were deposited in the family lot at the 
cemetery. May the mantle of the departed 
fathers rest upon the younger members of the 
Conference! 8S. E. QUIMBY. 

Holt. — Mrs. Martha (Kincaid) Holt was born 
in Brunswick, Me., and reached the endofa 
long and beautiful life at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. F. E. Rand, in Dexter, Me., Oct. 
8, 1900. 

Mrs. Holt gave her heart to Christ in early 
life. Shortly after her first marriage she left 
Brunswick té make ber home in Sangerville, 
Me., where she became 4b earnest member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Her home 
was a haven of rest to the weary itinerant of 
her day. The old-time class always met at her 
home, and many a person living remembers 
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the beauty and strength of her testimonies and 
prayers. She possessed a strong mind, sweet 
disposition, and blameless Christian character. 
She was bright and quiet, intelligent and win- 
ning, and gave of herself gladly that others 
might know of the true appreciation and 
real joy that come with serving. Her lov- 
able and sterling qualities made her an ideal 
wife and mother and a consistent church 
member. Her grandchildren loved her dearly 
and her influence upon them is felt today. 
Twenty-two years ago she came to Dexter, and 
promptly transferred ber membership to the 
Dexter Church. ; 

The funeral services were held at the home of 
her daughter, Mrs. Rand. Kev. J. F. Haley, of 
Guilford, Me., a former pastor of the family, 
officiated. Six children and many grandchil- 
dren are living, ail of whom find comfort in 
her unselfish life. Two daughters — Mrs. Wm. 
Murrey and Mrs. F. K. Rand—live in Dexter. 

B. 





Brown. — Mrs. Vrinda Quimby Brown, wife of 
Timothy H. Brown, of Abbot, Me., died, Feb. 9, 
1901, aged 68 years and 5’ months. 

Mrs. Brown experienced religion when a 
young lady, about forty-seven years ago, and 
united with the Free Baptist Church of Abbot, 
where she remained a faithful member until she 
changea her memberships number of vears ago 
ty the Methodist Episcopal Church of Guilford. 
She was the mother of four children—C. W. 
Brown, of Abbot Village; Geo. L. Brown, of 
Monson ; Frank L. Brown, who died at the age 
of four and a half years; and Fred B. Brown, of 
Abbot. She leaves, besides her children, a 
stricken husband, three sisters, and a brother. 

Mrs. Brown was recovering from a bad attack 
of the grippe when she was suddenly stricken 
down withasbock, from which she did not rally, 
but sank slowly tilldeath. She wasatrue wife, 
a loving mother, and a kind neighbor. Her 
memory is precious. As a Christian she was 
positive, conscientious and true. She believed 
in Bible holiness with all her heart, and con- 
stantly sought all of its blessings. She was never 
happier than at the Foxcroft camp-meeting, 
where she was a regular attendant for many 
years, enjoying the preaching of the Word and 


The Value of Charcoal 


Few People Know how Useful itisin 
Preserving Heaith and Beauty 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the 
safest and most efficient disinfectant and puri- 
fier in nature, but few realize its value when 
taken into the human system for the same 
cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take 
of it the better; it is not a drug at all, but simply 
absorbs the gases and impurities always pres- 
entin the stomach and intestines ana carries 
them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after eating 
onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the 
complexion, it whitens the teeth and further 
acts as a natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect in 
the stomach and bowels; it disinfects the 
mouth and throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in One form or an- 
other, but probably the best charcoal and the 
most for the money is in Stuart's Absorbent 
Lozenges ; they are composed of the finest pow- 
dered Willow charcoal, and other harmless an- 
tiseptics in tablet form, or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal 
befng mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell 
ina much improved condition of the general 
health, better complexion, sweecer breath and 
purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that no pos- 
sible harm can result from their continued use, 
but on the contrary great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the bene- 
fits of charcoal, says: “1 advise Stuart's Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges to all patients suffering from 
gas in stomach and towels, and to clear the 
complexion and purify the breatb, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is greatly bene- 
fited by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent preparation, yet 
I believe I get more and better charcoal in Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges thanin any of theor- 
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loyally helping to sustain the social meetings 
of the encampment. She believed that every 
Methodist should patronize the church paper, 
and so she welcomed and carefully read Z1on’s 
HERALD every week. Never a morning was al- 
Jowed to pass without holding family prayers, 
after the old New England style. Her place in 
the church and Sunday-school was always filled. 
Being a superior Bible scholar and good histo- 
rian, She was an excellent teacher of the young. 
She was an inspiration to the preacher. 

Her funeral was held in the Abbot Church, 
where she most often worshiped, and was at the 
same timeas that of her daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Fred B. Brown. 

Mrs. Brown will be greatly missed because of 
her Christian life being an active and useful one. 
We cannot understand why the Lord so often 
buries His best workmen, but we do rejoice that 
“they rest from their labors and their works 
follow them.’’ We are fully assured that our 
beloved sister has obtained a rich crown of eter- 
nal life. May the entire family circle be reunit- 
ed in the resurrection of the just! 

J. F. HALEY. 





Perkins. — Dollie Perkins was born in Plain- 
field, Vt., and died in the same town, May 17, 
1901, at the age of 90 years and 9 months. 

She was baptized, with fourteen others, in 
June, 1827, seventy-four years ago, and joined 
the church atthat time. She was a truly esti- 
mable woman, who cherished the highest 
Christian aims and motives. Without levity 
and without melancholy, she knew the sweet- 
ness of Christian joy and peace. Without a 
family, through her long life she ministered 
freely and gladly to other families. Her genuine 
interest in the work of the kingdom of God to 
the last was a refreshment to her pastor. Her 
faith in God’s goodness and resignation to His 
pleasure remained to the end. 

The funeral was held at the home of David 
Perkins, with whose family she lived, May 20, 
and was conducted by Rev. J. A. Sherburn, a 


relative and former pastor, assisted by the 
writer, the pastor of iss Perkins’ church at 
the present time. 

FRANCIS T. CLARK. 





The healthy child should have Mellin’s 
Food because it will keep him healthy, 
while the sickly child should have Mellin’s 
Food because it is nourishing and suitable 
and gives strength and vitality. 
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BISHOP EDWIN W. PARKER 
REV. J. H. MESSMORE. 


EADERS of Zron’s HERALD have 
heard by cable of the death of 
Bishop Parker at Naini Tal on the 4th of 
June, 1901. Bishop Thoburn and other 
friends and fellow-laborers of our lament- 
ed leader haye no doubt given the church 
full and loving accounts of him whom 
the church so honored and loved, and 
who served her so faithfully and success- 
fully in India during the past forty-two 
years. Yet we, who have been his fellow- 
workers here and who have been at his 
bedside during the long struggle which 
ended so peacefully yesterday, have the 
mournful yet pleasant privilege of adding 
our testimony to the worth of this good 
man’s life and of expressing our sorrow at 
his removal. 

Bishop Ninde died suddenly and alone 
in the silent night. Bishop Parker, after 
a severe illness which lasted more than 
seven months, died on a bright afternoon, 
surrounded by a score or more of mission- 
aries, men and women, some of whom 
had faithfully, day and night, assisted 
Mrs. Parker in loving and skillful care of 
her husband, which made it possible for 
him to make such a prolonged and heroic 
struggle for his life. Months before the 
end came those who were in constant at- 
tendance realized that this would be a 
sickness unto death; but neither the 
Bishop nor Mrs. Parker gave up hope of 
his recovery until a few days before the 
end came. His mind was clear during 
all his sickness; within two or three days 
of his departure he was in frequent con- 
sultation with the missionaries concerning 
our work, and within an hour or two of 
his death, though unable to speak, he 
gave intelligent attention to all that was 
passing about him. His end was peace- 
ful and apparently painless. 

There are always-a umber of mission- 
aries in Naini Tal in the month of June. 
It is the hottest month of the year, and 
is vacation time for most of the schools. 
The finance committees of the North In- 
dia Conference had arranged to have 
their mid-year meeting on the 5th of 
June in Naini Tal. This brought an ad- 
ditional number of us to Naini Tai; and 
thus it transpired that a large number of 
the missionaries of the North India Con- 
ference, with their wives and the mis- 
sionaries of the W. F. M. 8., were at 
Spring Grove Cottage when Bishop Park- 
er breathed his last. Bishop Warne, just 
returned from Manila, reached Naini Tal 
some twenty hours after his colleague’s 
death, but was in time to lead the funeral 
service, at which time, with one single 
exception, all the families of the mission- 
aries of the North (ndia Conference and 
many native missionaries were present. 
Mournful representations are sometimes 
made of missionaries dying alone as Liv- 
ingstone did in foreign lands. Bishop 
Parker’s translation was not under such 
circumstances. If he had died at his 
father’s home in St. Johnsbury, I do not 
think his bed would have been surround- 
ed by such a company of brothers and 
sisters as those who saw him breathe his 
last yesterday afternoon. 

It is not easy for those unacquainted 
with the peculiar position which Edwin 
W. Parker filled for the past twenty-five 
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or thirty years in North India to realize 
the character of the bereavement that has 
come to us. Among the missionaries, and 
in a still greater degree among the hun- 
dreds of native ministers in the two north- 
ern Conferences, the sense of personal loss 
is very great. ‘‘ My father, the chariot of 
Israel and the horsemen thereof,’ is 
in the hearts of thousands. There are 
two kinds of men in the world — those 
who help, and those who do not. E. W. 
Parker was a man who helped; a man to 
whom those about him naturally looked 
for help. It is no exaggeration to say 
that hundreds of native ministers and 
other native Christians will mourn his 
removal because his helping hand did so 
much to make them what they are. He 
was Bishop for one year only ; and during 
most of that year be was fighting for his 
life and could do but little work. But he 
had been doing bishop’s work long years 
before the General Conference made him 
one; and there is no doubt whatever that 
the disease which at last removed him 
from among us was directly caused by the 
unusually heavy work he carried during 
the twelve months a his election 
to the episcopacy. e was an enthroned 
ar in the hearts and minds of hun- 

reds of native ministers, local preachers, 
and men of that sort. Methodism is not 
supposed to have popes or cardinals; but 
certainly for many years past Dr. Parker’s 
voice in Conference and in committee 
work has been ex cathedra for the great 
majority of missionaries and ministers 
here. 

He was a providential man for India ; 
aman who built up interests ; a man of 
strong hand and very tender heart. Among 
the Sikhs and Chamars of Rohilkhand he 
perceived the wonderful providential 
openings of forty years ago, and the wise 
and resolute manner in which he did his 
work among them is abundantly de- 
clared on the statistival pages ot Indian 
Methodism. 

And in all of this strong man’s work, 
and in all his success, it was well known 
that he accomplished what he did be- 
cause in everything he was assisted by 
the unique wisdom and strength of her 
who, after a happy married life of nearly 
half a century, pow sits and weeps 
alone. He is where he has no need of 
our recognition, or sympathy, or prayers. 
She is with us, and I do not think that a 
bereaved wife has ever inherited a richer 
legacy of sympathy and confidence than 
is given and will be given by the church 
in India and America to the widow of 
Bishop E. W. Parker. 


Naini Tal, June 5, 1901. 





Off for San Francisco 


On Monday of this week, at exactly 2.15 P. M., 
the special Epworth League train, in charge of 
George W. Penniman and Edward M. Wheeler, 
pulled out of the South Station, Boston, and 
steamed away toward San Francisco. It con- 
sisted of four Pullmans and a baggage car, 
which will go through to the coast unbroken. 
With special cars and a special engine, stops 
will not be made at way stations, except where 
arrangements have been made for Epworthians 
to join the train. Further west additional 
coaches will be added, and by the time it 
reacbes San 
heavy-laden.”’ For an hour before the departure 
of the Boston section the excursionists and 
their frievds were forming in little groups on 
the platform, chatting and laughing with as 
little apparent concern as if the contemplated 
journey were only fora few miles in place ofa 
tour of six thousand. Thanks to the careful 
preliminary arrangements, largely made by 
Mr. C. R. Magee, ticket-holders met with no 
trouble in finding their places. It was a jolly 
crowd that thronged the cars and peered out of 
the windows, and an equally jolly one that 
stood on the platform and waved a pleasant 
adieu as the train moved slowly out of the sta- 
tion. The party on the train was composed of Ep- 





Francisco it will be “long and | 
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wortbians from various parts of New England, 
as follows: 

A. T. Miner and wife, 
Mrs. J. L. C. Porter, 
Miss Ada E. Coffin, 


New London, Conn. 
Pittsfield, Me. 
Pittsfield, Me. 


Miss Lillian E. Davis, Boston. 

Mrs. W. G. Crawford, Boston. 

G. E. Bennett, Lynn. 

Mrs. Charles L. Jeffroy, Bristol, N. H. 
Rev. W. A. Wood, Chicopee. 
Rev. H. W. Ewing, Boston. 

F. W. Clark, Boston. 

Dr. E. M. Taylor and wife, Cambridge. 
Mrs. M.S. Tupper, Cambridge. 
Miss Lucy A. Bush, Westfield. 


Miss Hattie Hughes, 

Miss Cora F. Walker, 

G. W. Penniman and wife, 
E. M. Wheeler and wife, 
Rev. A. S. Brown and wife, 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Fall River. 
Clinton. 
Providence, R. I. 
Clinton. 


Miss C. B. Lane, Salem. 
Miss M. A. Lane, Salem. 
Miss E. A. Gordon, Worcester. 
Dr. M.S. Kaufman, Fall River. 


Rev. H. L. Wriston and wife, Holyoke. 
Geo. W. Comstock, New London, Conn. 


Mrs. R. F. Parker, Westfield. 
Robert C. Parker, Westfield. 
Miss Mabel C. Marston, Portland, Me. 
E. H. Poor, Boston. 

Cc. 8. Willard, Boston. 


A. F. Davis and wife, 
Miss Sadie L. Davis, 

B. F. Colburn and wife, 
Mrs. B. Neff, 

Charles H. Neff, 

Miss Alice J. Newton, 


Providence, R. 1. 
Providence, R. I. 
Norwood. 
Portland, Conn. 
Portland, Conn. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


Miss Ellen Wasgatt, Everett. 

Mrs. R. M. Farnsworth, Lancaster. 
Holman Barnes and wife, Portland, Me. 
Mrs. F. H. Appleton, Bangor, Me. 
Mrs. H. N. Houghton, Portland, Me. 
J. H. Thurston and wife, Cambridge. 
Mrs. E. J. Lazelle, Springfield. 
Miss Frances 0. Alien, Merrick. 
Miss Annie E. Phillips, Merrick. 
Miss 8. L. Gifford, Boston. 

Miss Ida J. Crawford, Watertown. 


Rev. W. J. Wilkins, 

Mrs. Johnson, 

Mrs. Martha P. Swinerton, 
D. C. Linscott and wife, 
Miss Anna M. Linscott, 
Rev. W. B. Locke, 

Rev. G. R. Locke, 

W. D. Tillson, 

Mrs. C. H. Symonds, 
Miss Edith Hunt, 

Miss Alice Lord, 

Miss Flora Lord, 

Miss Lena J. Robinson, 
Miss Deborah N. Norton, 
Miss Lydia F. Moulton, 


Raymond, N. H. 
Portland, Me. 
Pepperell. 
Boston. 

Boston. 
Newflelds, N. H. 
Sanbornville, N. H. 
Cambridge. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Me. 
Lowell. 
Portiand, Me. 
Portland, Me. 





F. W. Sprague, East Boston. 
J. M. Sprague, Lowell. 
Miss Gertrude Freeman, Boston. 
Rev. J. M. Frost, Bangor, Me. 


Rev. R. E. Smith, 
Rev. Luther Freeman, 
Rev. Dr. Barker, 


Bangor, Me. 
Portland, Me. 
Mattawam keag, Me. 


Mrs. G. E. Preston, Ware. 

Rev. C. B. Morse, Columbia Falis, Me. 
Miss S. M. Stevens, Boston. 

Miss Coy. Boston. 





G. W. Cooper and wife, 
Miss Ella McLaughlin, 


Patten. Me. 
Sprague’s Mills, Me. 


Mrs. Joshua Sherman, Middleboro. 
“Harry Krikorian, Middlevoro. 
Rev. E. J. Helms, Boston. 

Miss Elwina Helms, Boston. 

Miss Blizabeth Wiles, Boston. 

Mrs. Laura Suttle, Camden, Me. 
Miss A. G. Brooks, W orcester. 
Miss EK. A. Potter Worcester. 


Rev. M. H. A. Evans & wife, Boston. 

Miss Antoinette Forbes, Windsor, N. 8. 

Mrs. George Forbes, Windsor, N.S. 

Mrs. G. E. Wade, New Bedford. 

Miss Helen Harold, New Bedford. 

J. M. Russell, Somersworth, N. H. 
Miss Hattie E. Gower, Somersworth, N. H. 
Miss Eva Nutter, Somersworth, N. H. 
Miss Josephine Preston, Somersworth, N. H. 


In addition to the above a party of twenty- 
five from northern New Hampshire will join 
them at Chicago. 





For Over Pifty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain. cures wind 
colic, dnd is the best remedy for Diarrhoea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





